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INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps few personal friendships have so influenced the course of 
political events during the twentieth century as the remarkable rela- 
tionship between General Jan Christian Smuts, South Africa’s cele- 
brated prime minister, and Chaim Weizmann, the charismatic Zionist 
leader and Israel’s first president. But the importance and significance 
of this little publicized relationship far transcends the personal 
elements involved or its contribution to Zionist success; rather, it 
helps to put in perspective the contradictions of western liberalism 
and the psychological climate which rationalized the dominant 
position of a white minority in South Africa and of a new European 
settlement in Palestine. It also underscores the crucial relationship 
between Zionism and South Africa, a relationship drawing its strength 
first from the Zionist character of the South African Jewish community 
with its privileged economic position, secondly, from the very nature of 
the South African economic-political system and, thirdly, from the 
imperial factor as it affected South Africa’s domestic and international 
situation. In short, the strong personal interaction between Smuts and 
Weizmann was but a microcosm of all the cultural, economic, political 
and imperial factors converging in the triangular relationship of 
Zionism, Britain and South Africa. 

The importance of the Smuts-Weizmann friendship can be fully 
appreciated only when it is remembered that without Weizmann 
there would have been no Balfour Declaration and without Smuts 
the union brought forth in 1910 might well have foundered. Both 
men stood in much the same position towards their respective “‘con- 
stituencies” and both represented in their “‘constituencies”’ the imperial 
factor in its economic, political and strategic dimensions. On the 
personal level it must be noted that during the entire thirty-three years 
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of this relationship, extending from 1917 to Smuts’ death in 1950, each 
man took for granted the moral legitimacy of the other’s position. 
Thus, not a word is to be found in Weizmann’s correspondence or 
writings questioning either the racial basis of the South African state 
on which Zionism was so dependent or Smuts’ role in upholding its 
racist system: the subordinate position of the African majority in South 
Africa posed no moral difficulty nor detracted from the respect felt 
by the ‘‘New Moses,”’ as Smuts called Weizmann, towards the South 
African leader. Similarly, Smuts assumed without question “the right” 
of Jewish settlers to occupy Palestine without regard to the rights of 
the indigenous Palestinian Arabs. In both cases, Smuts and Weizmann 
epitomized the capacity of western civilization to rationalize domina- 
tion and exploitation, conquest and control, as Christian civilizing 
mission or Judeo-Christian fulfillment. A different image of General 
Smuts, which challenged his reputation as a founding father of a new 
international moral order and champion of civilized values, was 
scarcely noticed by the western press. This image, evoked by Dr. 
W.E.B. DuBois, father of the Pan-African movement, was presented 
in the Manifesto of the Fourth Pan-African Congress: 


What more paradoxical figure today confronts the world than 
the official head of a great South African State striving blindly 
to build peace and goodwill in Europe by standing on the necks 
and hearts of millions of Black Africans ?? 


And just as this appeal of a new generation of Africans, West Indians 
and black Americans went unanswered, so did the objections of those 
Jews and gentiles who, like Judge Mayer Sulzberger, contended that: 


Democracy means that those who live in a country shall select 
their rulers and shall preserve their powers. Given these principles 
a Convention of Zionists looking to the government of people 
who are in Palestine would be in contravention of the plainest 
principle of democracy. It can have no practical meaning unless 
its intent is to overslaugh the people who are in Palestine and to 


1 Quoted in Colin Legum, Pan-Africanism: A Short Political Guide (New York, 
1963), p. 30. 
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deprive them of the right of self-government by substituting the 
will of persons outside, who may or may not ever see Palestine. ? 


In a remarkable meeting of imperialistic design and liberal 
philosophy, the perpetuation of white domination over South Africa 
and the sanctioning of eventual Jewish control over Palestine was 
effected in large part by the same handful of politicals, including some 
of the outstanding representatives of the British ruling class. Thus the 
South African Act of Union of 1910 and the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 each owed their birth in large part to Lord Milner, Lord Sel- 
bourne, Lord Balfour, Joseph Chamberlain and General Smuts. 
Regarding South Africa, the important aim for both Liberals and 
Conservatives was to hold the Empire together; this could only be 
done by placating the Boers and by entrusting power to those who, 
in the words of Balfour, “‘think like us.’’ Consequently, while knowing 
full well that with the passage of the Act of Union the British parlia- 
ment would lose forever its right to intervene on behalf of South 
Africa’s non-white population, both parties proceeded to ratify the Act 
and left the African majority to the tender mercies of the white rulers. 
In the final analysis it was the argument advanced by Balfour which 
carried the day. “You cannot,” he declared, “‘give the natives in South 
Africa equal rights with the whites without threatening the whole 
fabric of white civilisation.’ 3 

In Palestine too imperial necessity and professed liberal philoso- 
phy carried the day. For “‘the Zionist movement was the favored 
candidate in governing circles in Whitehall,”’ said the British historian, 
A.P. Thornton. “It was supposed,”’ he said, as Theodor Herzl had 
proclaimed, 


...that Jews when inserted into Palestine would perform the same 
function that was expected of those Greeks whom it was also 


2 Quoted in George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs (Ithaca, 
New York, 1956), p. 315. 


8 Quoted in A.P. Thornton, The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies (New York, 1968), 
p. 159. 
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intended to insert into Asia Minor. They would act as injections 
of European culture and technology into a decaying Asiatic 
trunk. 4 
Even such an ardent, life-long Zionist supporter as Richard Crossman, 
M.P., was compelled to admit the imperialistic mode of Palestine’s 
disposition. But for Crossman, the “‘tragedy’’ of Zionism was that it 
had not been within British power to dispose of Palestine two decades 
earlier. Had that been the case, ‘‘no one would have questioned the 
right of the Jews to settle in Palestine, achieve a majority over the 
Arab inhabitants and establish a Jewish state.”’ But twenty years later, 
said Crossman, 
...the establishment of the National Home was seen not as the 
return of an ancient people to their own country but as yet another 
episode in the cruel history of Imperialism. Occurring, as it did, 
in the epoch of Woodrow Wilson’s “‘national self-determination”’ 
and Lenin’s Communist Revolution, it was bound to arouse not 
only resistance in the Arab world but a profound moral malaise in 


the West. 5 


Although it was only in June 1917 that Weizmann and Smuts were 
introduced to each other in London for the first time, Weizmann con- 
trasted the friendliness of this reception with the coldness he had 
encountered from Lord Reading, an anti-Zionist Jew. According to 
Weizmann, he was received by Smuts 


...In the friendliest fashion, and given a most sympathetic hearing. 
A sort of warmth of understanding radiated from him, and he 
assured me heartily that something would be done in connection 
with Palestine and the Jewish people. He put many searching 
questions to me, and tried to find out how sincerely I believed 
in the actual possibilities. He treated the problem with eager 
Interest, one might say with affection. ’ 
Henceforth, as Weizmann testified, General Smuts lent his unfailing 
assistance to Zionism and at every crucial juncture his valuable advice 
and intercession were forthcoming. 
‘ Ibid., p. 175. 
5 Richard H.S. Crossman, A Nation Reborn (New York, 1960), p. 67. 
6 Leonard Stein, The Balfour Declaration (London, 1961), p. 480. This dating 


contradicts that assigned by Weizmann in Trial and Error, p. 159. 
? Chaim Weizmann, Trial and Error (New York, 1966), p. 159. 
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GENERAL SMUTS: BACKGROUND TO ZIONIST 
COOPERATION 


Smuts’ long championship of the Zionist cause grew on one level 
from his personal background and experience and from his conception 
of western civilization. On another level, it was related to the exigen- 
cies of political survival in South Africa. Born in 1870 at Malmesburg 
in the Cape Colony of Dutch (Boer) stock, Smuts was immersed at 
an early age in the classics and excelled academically. Having won a 
scholarship to read law at Cambridge in 1891, he subsequently complet- 
ed his studies with distinction. Returning to South Africa in 1895 he 
settled in Cape Town where he initially became a supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes, the premier of the Cape Colony, founder of Southern Rho- 
desia, head of the De Beers and Chartered Company and managing 
director of the Gold Fields Company. But the Jameson Raid of 1895 
into the Transvaal, an operation originally sanctioned by Rhodes to 
extend his own economic and political power under the British flag, 
decided Smuts to break with Rhodes and to move on to Johannesburg, 
where he was appointed the state attorney. With the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Boer War in October 1899 Smuts joined Kruger’s forces and 
was appointed a commandant-general. Following the Boer defeat 
in the spring of 1902 Smuts was named to the peace negotiating team. 
Thereafter, he traveled on to England where, thanks in large part to 
his persuasive power, responsible self-government was conceded in 
1905 to the defeated Boer states of ‘Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
In the first elections under self-government the Het Volk party of 
General Botha and General Smuts took over the reins of government 
in the Transvaal and Smuts himself became responsible for three 
ministries. As colonial secretary, Smuts set out to enforce rigidly the 
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pass laws upon Indians. Smuts convinced their leader, Mohandas 
Gandhi, that they should register voluntarily and promised that he 
would subsequently repeal the Act. Gandhi registered only to discover 
later that Smuts would not carry through with his promise. ? 
Although Smuts acquired considerable popularity at home for 
his handling of the Indian question, it was his close identification with 
Rhodes’ vision of an Anglo-Boer union within the British Empire 
which propelled him into the inner circles of the imperial system. 
As one of the architects of the Act of Union, ? ratified by the Imperial 
Parliament in August 1909, Smuts took his place alongside Prime 
Minister Botha as minister of interior, mines, and defense in the 
first Union cabinet. In a cabinet reshuffle in February 1912 he became 
minister of finance but some months later, Smuts again assumed re- 
sponsibility for defense, a position he retained until 1919. As minister 
of defense Smuts reacted vigorously to crush incipient rebellion in 
early 1914. Pledging their continued loyalty to the Empire after the 
outbreak of war in Europe Botha and Smuts led South African forces 
into South West Africa where they routed the German army in July 
1915. Responding to a British appeal for assistance in German East 
Africa, Union forces were also dispatched there in February 1916 
under the leadership of General Smuts as British commander-in- 
chief. Before this campaign could be completed, however, Smuts was 
delegated to represent Prime Minister Botha in late 1916 on the special 
war cabinet summoned by Prime Minister David Lloyd George. 
Thus in 1917 Smuts found himself in London representing the Union 
on the War Conference (March 21—April 27) and the Imperial War 
Cabinet (March 20—May 2). Although he declined the command of 
British forces in Palestine, Smuts remained in London as “Special 
Delegate from South Africa” at the service of the British government 
and war cabinet. His presence as a member of the British war cabinet 
was “something quite without precedent, for Smuts was not a British 


1 Edward Roux, Time Longer Than Rope (Madison, Wisconsin, 1964), pp. 
105-106. 
2 Eric A. Walker, A History of South Africa (London, 1965), p. 532. 
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Minister, not even a British Member of Parliament.”’ But in the words 
of Winston Churchill, if England did not use Smuts as he should be 
used “‘she deserved to go under,” and apparently Llyod George 
agreed. As Dorothy F. Wilson observed of Smuts, he 


...was called the ‘Orator for the Empire’. He also became “The 
Handyman of the Empire’. Because of his detachment, because he 
was not tied to any department and had no personal axe to grind, 
Lloyd George used him for one important mission after another. 
He sent him on European diplomatic missions, sent him to settle 
strikes and labour disputes, he asked him for reports on the Army, 
Navy and Air, sent him hither and thither.... At his first War 
Cabinet meeting, Smuts found himself sitting next to Milner. The 
two men began this association with mutual respect and ended 
with fast friendship. Smuts was invaluable in the Cabinet. * 


The close identification of General Smuts with imperial decision- 
making was dramatic testimony not only to the importance Britain 
attached to South Africa, but also to the vital role the British continued 
to play in Union politics. ““The special relationship... formed during the 
Botha-Smuts period,” * was then a two-sided arrangement involving 
gold and diamonds, trade and defense, emigration and investment; 
in short, it spoke to the very special interpretation placed by both 
parties on dominion status and imperial security. For while Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand were clearly in a mood to assert their 
sovereign status within the Empire, South Africa, under Botha and 
Smuts, went against this “federalist”? approach. The dominions had 
joined the war effort whole-heartedly, but their post-war concept of 
security was no longer identified with Britain’s. They were disinclined 
therefore “‘to go adventuring or to underwrite the large ideas of British 
proconsuls who were reluctant to loose their grip on the engine of 
administration that had been constructed to carry the Empire safely 
through the war.’’> British policy toward the Ottoman Empire was 


3 For this and the two previous quotes, see Dorothy F. Wilson, Smuts of South 
Africa (London, 1946), pp. 78-82. 

4 Dennis Austin, Britain and South Africa (London, 1966), p. 120. 

5 Thornton, p. 211. 
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viewed with some alarm by the dominions; there was no desire to see 
repeated an imperial policy, evolved in London, that might again 
involve the whole Empire. Whether this policy meant the creation of 
pseudo-independent Arab states or the adoption of Zionism made 
little difference: both were viewed with alarm. 

But if in the view of Ottawa and Canberra “Zionism was one 
such adventure, a piece of imperial policy which [should be]... left 
by the Dominions strictly within the sole care of the United King- 
dom,’ General Smuts and South Africa felt no such compulsion. 
To the astonishment of the prime ministers assembled at the 1917 War 
Conference Smuts told them to recognize that “‘we are subject provinces 
of Great Britain.”’? Whether this was meant as an assertion of fact 
or an expression of constitutional opinion designed to promote discus- 
sion on the imperial system, the fact remained that of the dominion 
representatives only Smuts played a full role in the wartime policies 
adopted by Great Britain.* Together with Balfour, Churchill and 
Milner, General Smuts contributed to the development of a new 1m- 
perial approach to the Middle East question. As the bearer of Rhodes’ 
vision on the future of Africa, Smuts threw himself whole-heartedly 
into those questions affecting the continent’s security, and the continent, 
for Smuts as for Rhodes, clearly began at Suez. 

Although there is no evidence that Smuts concerned himself with 
Zionism before 1916, it is important to understand his attitude towards 
Jews in general and South African Jewry in particular, while taking 
into consideration the special characteristics of South African Jewry. 
Smuts’ attitude towards Jewry was a necessary corollary to his belief 
in the dominant historical role of western civilization and the role of 
Jewry in that context, all of which was underpinned by his Boer 
religious framework. Equally important were the facts of South African 
political life and his association with a political party which essentially 
represented the interests of mining, banking and industry. Smuts 


6 Ibid., p. 212. 
7 Ibid., p. 213. 
8 Ibid., p. 214. 
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touched on some of these factors when speaking on the future of South 
and Central Africa at the South African Dinner held in his honor in 
London in May 1917. In this speech, remarkable for its candor, 
Smuts confessed that there were many intelligent South Africans who 
doubted that they could ever succeed in making a white man’s land 
of Southern Africa. ‘‘Nevertheless,”’ said Smuts, ‘‘we have started by 
creating a new white base in South Africa, and today we are in a posi- 
tion to move forward towards the North and the civilization of the 
African continent.” ® This venture could succeed, he said, only by 
establishing it “‘as an accepted axiom in our dealings with the natives 
that it is dishonourable to mix white and black blood.’ While strongly 
affirming the implementation of the Christian moral code asa condition 
for the salvation of Europe, he also called for a “Christian”? approach 
“to the natives of Africa.”’ In this “‘Christian”’ approach, Smuts said 
it must be understood that “‘natives have the simplest minds, under- 
stand only the simplest ideas or ideals, and are almost animal-like 
in the simplicity of their minds and ways.’’!° Therefore, “political 
ideas which apply to our white civilization largely do not apply to the 
administration of native affairs,’ declared the General. Because of 
the secure foundations of the white South African civilization, and its 
sound approach to the blacks, Smuts expressed confidence that 
South Africa was now 


..ready to go forward, and, as you know, in the last few decades 
enormous progress has already been made in this expansion 
towards the North. All our people in South Africa, English 
as well as Dutch, have taken part in this great movement 
towards the North, which is proceeding ever farther, and the 
time is coming when it will be almost a misnomer to speak of 
“South”? Africa, because the northern limits of our civilisation 
will have gone so far that it will be almost impossible to use 
the word “South” any more except in reminder of our original 
starting-point. 1 


9 Jan C. Smuts, War-Time Speeches (London, 1917), p. 85. 
10 Jbid., pp. 86-87. 
11 Jbid., pp. 90-91. 
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But there was one real and immediate danger to this grand design: 
the possible awakening of the continent as a result of black wartime 
experience in military units: 


We were not aware of the great military value of the natives 
until this war. This war has been an eye-opener in many new 
directions. It will be a serious question for the statesmen of the 
Empire and Europe, whether they are going to allow a state of 
affairs like that to be possible, and to become a menace not only 
to Africa, but perhaps to Europe itself. I hope that one of the results 
of this war will be some arrangement or convention among the 
nations interested in Central Africa by which the military training 
of natives in that area will be prevented, as we have prevented it 
in South Africa. It can well be foreseen that armies may yet be 
trained there, which under proper leading might prove a danger 
to civilisation itself. I hope that will be borne in mind when the 
day for the settlement in Africa comes up for consideration. !” 


In short, if the defense of civilization, which Smuts implicitly 
equated with ‘‘white civilization,’’ required white unity, particularly 
in its South African base, it also meant the permanent subjection of the 
black race. As Smuts’ close admirer and biographer, Sarah Gertrude 
Millin, herself a South African Jew, observed, Smuts computed the 
worth of white civilization as sufficient reason to deny black liberty. ** 
While it was true that Smuts occasionally spoke of “self-government 
for the native” this was to be in areas granted by whites and on white 
sufferance. Only in the context of race separation could he speak of 
liberty — white man’s liberty was distinct from black man’s liberty. 
No sooner had Smuts and his colleague General Botha set about 
forming their Het Volk party after the Boer War, than they declared 
that it was ‘‘open to all white men whether Boer, Jew or Briton.”’™ 
Since it was only through white unity, according to Smuts, that white 
civilization could be preserved, anti-Semitism was rejected. 

In a more personal vein it has been suggested that Smuts’ love 


12 Jbid., p. 92. 
18 Sarah Gertrude Millin, General Smuts (London, 1936), Vol. IT, p. 108. 
14 Jbid., p. 109. 
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of power and success was somehow related to his liking for Jews and 
to his own background. In the words of H.C. Armstrong, the Jews 


..had the same background as his [Smuts’] own people: the 
Dutch of the veld and the Jews of the desert. They had the same 
characteristics. Both were sour, bitter people; strictly religious, 
with their lives based on religion learned from the same Book — 
from the Old Testament. Both were patient in revenge, and never 
forgave or forgot an injury; intense individualists, refusing to allow 
that any man was superior to the next or to be ruled or disciplined, 
and yet with a profound respect for the law and for the written 
word.... But above all Smuts ‘shared with the Jews their tremen- 
dous arrogance. Throughout history, the Jews had bowed and 
cringed and salaamed before their oppressors, but always they 
had known that they were superior to their enemies. They were 
the Chosen People — as the Dutch felt themselves to be the 
chosen people — chosen by God Himself, set apart and better than 
other men, and every Jew knew that he had been specially chosen 
to be a Jew. Smuts had this intellectual arrogance, this sense of 
being superior to other men, and this made him impatient. He 
had no humility, nor had he the ability to come down to the level 
of ordinary men and so to understand and sympathise with 
them. ?° 


And according to Sarah Gertrude Millin, Smuts was convinced that the 
South African Jews, for the most part of Lithuanian extraction, “‘would 
be the Spinozas and Maimonides of the future.” 16 Yet Smuts’ original 
identification with Zionism, according to a report in the South African 
Zionist Record, occurred on his sick bed at Irene in 1916 after his return 
from the East African campaign. At that time he was told of a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at the South African Jewish Congress 
held in Johannesburg in April 1916. The resolution requested that the 
claim of the Jewish people to Palestine be recognized at the peace 
settlement at the end of the war. General Smuts made reference to this 
meeting and its effect on his outlook and efforts when he addressed a 


18 H.C. Armstrong, Grey Steel: J.C. Smuts, A Study in Arrogance (London, 1937), 
pp. 300-301. 


16 Millin, Vol. II, p. 109. 
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reception in his honor given by the South African Jewish Board of 
Deputies and the South African Zionist Federation in Johannesburg 
on November 3, 1919. Smuts said that he remembered 


..very well the incident referred to by Mr. Bernard Alexander 
how, after I came back from East Africa and was lying ill in 
my house, Mr. Nathan Levi came to me with the resolutions 
passed by the Zionist Federation. I gave him my assurance that 
whenever I had the chance, without knowing that I ever would 
have the chance, I would help “Zionism’’. It was like one of those 
blank cheques that politicians sometimes sign. I said: ‘‘Certainly, 
I shall do my best, if I have the opportunity, to further these 
resolutions of the Zionist Federation.” I did not know that I 
would have to honour that cheque, and that the day would 
really come when I would be in a position to help to carry out the 
aspirations of the Zionist community all over the world. But 
somehow after I arrived in Europe fate in a curious way linked 
my fortune with those of your people and your country.” 


Recalling that event Smuts related that when approached by Dr. 
Weizmann for support in 1917 he told him of the promise made on his 
sickbed in Irene and of his obligation to carry out that promise. 

But to champion the Zionist cause — “‘to see the Jews great 
again’? 18 —- of necessity meant opposition to the Arab renaissance. 
‘Justice apart, he [Smuts] had natural sympathy with neither French 
nor Arabs.’’?® In short, Smuts’ attitude towards the Arabs was 
essentially racist. Whereas some Europeans harbored a romantic 
image of the Arab, Smuts, like most South Africans, was not so in- 
clined. As his biographer noted: 


As to Arabs, a Bedouin Arab quite naturally cannot seem so 
romantically strange to a South African as to a European, for 
the South African very well knows dark skinned peoples; peoples 
resembling, indeed, the Arabs — and with reason, since Arab 
blood is in them. All his life the South African has been surround- 
ed by millions of these dark peoples who, like the Bedouins, live 


17 South African Zionist Record, September 22, 1950. 
18 Millin, Vol II, p. 110. 
19 Jbid., p. 111. 
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in huts or wander over the land; are more courtly, courageous 
and poetic than he will admit; and (unless civilisation compels 
them) like the Bedouins again, do, make, grow, want and own 
nothing. 

Smuts thinks as a European rather than as a South African — 
yet dark skinned people cannot seem exotic to him. 7° 


Although Smuts’ cultural and racial bias undoubtedly worked in 
Jewish favor, the fact remained that there were also sound domestic 
reasons for supporting Zionism. From its inception the party of Botha 
and Smuts — the South African Party and its successor, the United 
Party — was the party “‘that represented mine owners, industrialists 
and bankers,”’ #4 and in at least two of these categories Jews were well 
represented. While not the dominant economic force in South Africa, 
they controlled certain industries, including clothing manufacture 
and later the cinema. Although few Jews were farmers, those who 
turned to agriculture were heavy investors in machinery, and both the 
so-called “potato king” and the ‘‘maize king’ were Jews. ** Because 
80 per cent of the Jewish community traced their origins to Lithuania 
they enjoyed an unusual degree of cultural homogeneity. * Despite 
their original poverty, Jewish immigrants, like all white immigrants 
to South Africa, quickly discovered that the institutionalized racial 
inequalities allowed for upward group mobility; the working class 
soon became a small minority. According to many observers, the South 
African Jewish community had become, by the end of the First World 
War, the wealthiest Jewish community in the world on a per capita 
basis. 24 Nor was the size of the Jewish community, as Rabbi Dr. 
André Ungar observed, a true reflection of the position of the Jews 
in South African life: 


20 [bid., pp. 112-113. 

21 J.H. and R.E. Simons, Class and Colour in South Africa, 1850-1950 (Baltimore, 
1969), p. 288. 

22 Bernard Sachs, ‘‘South Africa: Life on a Volcano, The Jewish Community 
in a Caste Society,” Commentary, [IX (June, 1950), p. 530. 

23 Dan Jacobson, ‘“The Jews of South Africa: Portrait of a Flourishing Com- 
munity,’ Commentary, XXIII (January, 1957), p. 39. 

24 Ibidem. 
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...it would be a grievous mistake to underestimate the signi- 
ficance of the Jewish minority. Even purely numerically speaking, 
under the absurd rules of South African ethnic arithmetic, the 
size of the Jewish population constitutes a factor necessary to 
reckon with... South Africa is the land par excellence where minori- 
ties can have a say — and a vast majority be deprived of it — 
quite without regard to what, in a democracy, their numbers 
would warrant. And in the two main cities, Johannesburg and 
Cape Town, the Jews constitute one-tenth of the citizens “that 
count”’: the Whites... ®° 


Despite the economic gains of the Jewish community there was no 
commensurate cultural flowering or peculiarly South African develop- 
ment. According to Bernard Sachs, a well-known Jewish literary and 
political writer in South Africa, the weakness of cultural development 
had as its corollary an expression of Jewish interests and activities 
‘almost entirely through the channels of Zionism and philanthro- 
py.’ 26 Rabbi Ungar also saw the effects of Jewish separateness both 
from the Afrikaaner and British groupings as taking the form of ‘‘two 
main quasi-religious preoccupations ... a numinous awe surrounding 
the separate sports club, and an enshrinement of Zionism in its most 
uncritically chauvinistic form.’2’? Like other Jewish communities 
which left czarist Russia after the pogroms of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, South African Jews were especially 
attracted to the idea of political Zionism with its promise of a Jewish 
state. 

Jewish institutions thus reflected the Zionist interests of the 
community. The main organs of Jewish life were the South African 
Zionist Federation, founded in 1895, and the South African Jewish 
Board of Deputies (1912). Zionists not only ‘‘formed the majority of 
the Board of Deputies but also occupied the leading posts in the Jewish 
community.” 28 Fully 99 per cent of South African Jews were Zionist 


28 André Ungar, ‘““The Abdication ofa Community,” Africa South, III (January- 
March, 1959), pp. 29-30. 


26 Sachs, p. 533. 
27 Ungar, p. 31. 
28 Sachs, p. 933. 
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affiliated. ?® In short, Zionism was without question a primary cultural 
expression and group concern of South African Jewry. 

With the small but influential South African Jewish community 
committed to Zionist philosophy, Smuts naturally saw the political 
wisdom of embracing the Zionist vision. Since Zionism seemed to fit in 
with the imperial scheme of things, all the more reason to accept it 
whole-heartedly. In what better way could Britain provide continental 
security, in the most economical manner, than to deliver Palestine, at 
the very crossroads of Africa and Asia, to the Jews? The arguments 
advanced by Herzl and Weizmann linking the Zionist program with 
British imperial interests found their mark with British politicians. 
In the thinking of such imperialists as Sir Mark Sykes, Lord Balfour 
and Lord Milner, Palestine became an important strategic point in the 
British Empire: it would be worthwhile to develop it after the war. 
But “‘the only people with the money, energy, and the inclination to do 
that would be the Jews; both for the present crisis and for future needs 
Zionism ought to be backed to the full. To Smuts also the idea appealed 
in every way. Rhodes had dreamed of an all-red Africa. Smuts 
dreamed the same dream. Palestine developed and made strong would 
be an auxiliary to that dream.” ®° While declining “‘to seek military 
glory in Palestine’? Smuts recalled that he thought he “‘would probably 
be of more service and do more useful work at the center of things.” 
So important was Zionism to the civilized world, Smuts argued, that 
‘fone of the great objects for which we fight this war is to provide a 
national home for the Jewish people.”’ #4 


29 Sarah Gertrude Millin, The People of South Africa (New York, 1954), p. 236. 
30 Armstrong, p. 299. 
31 [bid., p. 301. 


CHAPTER II 


WEIZMANN’S PREDECESSOR AT THE IMPERIAL COURT: 
THEODOR HERZL 


Weizmann’s success in linking the Zionist quest for Palestine 
with British imperial interests, a tactic which as we shall see weighed 
heavily with General Smuts, was built on the foundations laid earlier 
by Theodor Herzl. Quite appropriately in the imperial context, Herzl 
sought to emulate Cecil Rhodes, General Smuts’ own model, as he 
advanced British linfluence and control over the African continent. 
Thus, notwithstanding his efforts to interest various European govern- 
ments in the Zionist cause, Herzl confessed that it was England which 
held out the most attraction. “From the first moment I entered the 
movement,” said Herzl on February 22, 1898, “‘my eyes were directed 
towards England.’’? 

Herzl’s attraction to Britain as a champion of the Zionist cause was 
not without foundation. British involvement in Palestine had begun in 
1865 with the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Lord Kitchener 
had mapped the country from 1872 to 1878 and had urged the appoint- 
ment of a British consul in Haifa, which he and General Wilson looked 
upon as the railhead of the “shortest way to India.’’? But it was 
Britain’s occupation of Egypt in 1883 which gave her a direct interest 
in Palestine as a subsequent defense for the Suez Canal. After 1900, 
when the Fourth Zionist Congress was held in London, successive 
British governments showed heightened interest in political Zionism. 


1 Nahum Sokolow, History of Zionism, 1600-1918, 2 vols. (London, 1919), Vol. 
I, p. 295. 


2 Jacob de Haas, Theodor Herzl: A Biographical Study, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1927), 
Vol. I, p. 230. 


3 See Norman Bentwich, England in Palestine (London, 1932), pp. 10-12. 
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In his inaugural speech before the London Congress, Herzl publicly 
announced what he expected from England: 


England, the great, England, the free, England with her eyes 
roaming over all the seas, will understand us and our aims. 
From this place the Zionist idea will take a still further and 
higher flight: of this we can be sure. 4 


But before the prospect of a forcible British seizure of Palestine 
presented itself as an answer to Zionist ambitions, Herzl was con- 
strained by the simple fact that Palestine was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Unlike Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Jewish settlements 
in Palestine had been established on an individual basis and Herzl 
was firmly set against the practice of individual secretive immigration 
into the country. Legitimacy for the Zionist endeavor, he said, had 
to be granted by one or more of the Great Powers so as to have “assured 
supremacy” and be ‘‘secure by public law.” 

The practice of granting charters to trading and colonizing com- 
panies prevalent in the 1880’s made a strong impact on Herzl. Seeking 
such a charter or concession was the main theme of his activities from 
1895 until his death in 1904. The outstanding example of a successful 
chartered company that caught Herzl’s imagination was Rhodes’ 
British South Africa Company. Herzl’s choice of protectors was 
admittedly larger than Rhodes’. His was an all-European enterprise 
in contrast to Rhodes’ specifically British circumstances. Herzl could 
address himself to any colonial European power. In The Jewish State 
he outlined a project for a company similar in many ways to the 
British South Africa Company and to other chartered companies at 
the time, except that it was more international, i.e. European, in 
orientation. After some seven years of activity seeking a charter, he 
found, as he wrote on September 23, 1901, that: 


The figures in my chess game now are Cecil Rhodes (with 
whom I am to meet after his return from Scotland); Roosevelt 
the new President (through Gottheil); the King of England 


4 Quoted in Israel Cohen, The Zionist Movement (New York, 1946), p. 76. 
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(through the Bishop of Ripon); the Czar (through General Von 
Hesse), etc....° 


But his flirtation with Rhodes and with Rhodesia-type plans dates 
from an earlier time. On March 1, 1899, some ten years after the 
charter incorporating the British South Africa Gompany was granted, 
he likened himself to Rhodes in a letter that he wrote to the German 
Kaiser. He wanted the Kaiser to sponsor a Jewish Chartered Company, 
even if such sponsorship was not to be clearly expressed. ‘“‘No express 
declaration on the part of the Imperial government is required for 
this.”’ Then, in a clear reference to the Jameson Raid (1895) sponsored 
by Rhodes to annex the Transvaal, which the British government — 
after the failure of the raid — denounced (though it had tacitly con- 
sented to it before), Herzl continued “...in fact, we could be disavowed 
without further ado, as operating on our own, just as the English 
government was able to do with Cecil Rhodes at any time. Naturally 
there are big differences between Sir Cecil Rhodes and my humble 
self, the personal ones very much in my disfavor, but the objective 
ones greatly in favor of our movement....’’® 

The image of Cecil Rhodes was looming larger in Herzl’s imagi- 
nation; his belief in the similarity of outlook and practice between 
himself and Rhodes prompted the Zionist leader, in his own words, 
to take steps “‘to enable me to meet Cecil Rhodes” in order to discuss 
business with him. On July 28, 1901, Herzl received a reply from Mr. 
W.T. Stead (one of Sir Cecil’s aides) sent to Mr. J. Gowen (one of 
Herzl’s aides). It was an affirmative reply to Herzl’s request to meet 
Rhodes. Herzl quoted the following extract from the reply in his 
diaries: 

I [Stead] told him [Rhodes] that Herzl would come and see 

him any day that was convenient; that he wanted to discuss with 


the one founder of States that modern times had produced. Rhodes 
said: ‘‘If he wants any tip from me, I have only one word to say, 


5 The Complete Diaries of Theodor Herzl, ed. Raphael Patai, trans. Harry Zohn, 
5 vols. (New York, 1960), Vol. III; p. 1179. 


§ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 793. 
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and that is: let him put money into his purse’? — which was very 
characteristic of Rhodes. ? 


The meeting did not take place due to a conflict in schedules. 
But Herzl never tired of seeking the help and advice of ‘‘the one 
founder of States that modern times had produced.” On January 11, 
1902, he quoted in his diaries the text of a memorandum that he 
planned to send to Rhodes: “‘You are the only man whocan help me 
now.... It is a big — some say, too big —thing. To me it does not seem 
too big for Cecil Rhodes.’? He went on expressing his admiration for 
Sir Cecil in these words: ‘‘You are being invited to help make history. 
That cannot frighten you, nor will you laugh at it. It is not in your 
accustomed line; it doesn’t involve Africa but a piece of Asia Minor, 
not Englishmen but Jews. But had it been in your path, you would 
have done it yourself by now.”’ The thing, then, was out of Sir Cecil’s 
path, but Sir Cecil could be involved because it was something colonial. 
Herzl proceeded: 


How do I happen to turn to you seeing this is a matter so 
remote to you ? How? Because it is colonial, and because it presup- 
poses an understanding of a development that requires twenty 
to thirty years. There are dreamers whose vision stretches across 
long periods, but they lack practical ability. Then there are 
practical minds like the trust magnates in America, who lack 
political imagination. You, Mr. Rhodes, however, are either an 
imaginative politician or a practical visionary. You have proved 
that. 


But it was not the gift or loan of money which Herzl sought from 
Rhodes. Rather, it was a request that Rhodes, the imperialist expert, 


...put the stamp of your authority on the Zionist plan and to 
make the following declaration to a few people who swear by you: 
I, Rhodes, have examined this plan and found it correct and 
practicable. It is a plan full of culture, excellent for the group of 
people for whom it is directly designed, not detrimental to the 
general progress of mankind and quite good for England, for 
Greater Britain. § 


* Ibid., Vol. III, p. 1169. 
8 See zbid., pp. 1193-1194, for this and quotes in previous paragraph. 
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The letter was not sent to Rhodes; instead, Herzl sent a letter to 
Israel Zangwill advising him to discuss with a South African Zionist 
(Kessler) his offer (Kessler’s) ‘“‘to win over the big South African 
Cows.” Herzl, however, never despaired of meeting Rhodes; but before 
he could, Rhodes died in March 1902. Herzl deplored the fact that he 
‘‘didn’t manage to get together with him,” and complained that his 
‘chelpers in England proved a failure in this instance.’’® 

British cognizance of Herzl and his movement was also prompted 
by growing public alarm at the influx of Russian Jewish refugees, with 
their presumed threat to the English standard of living. The British 
government, presided over by Prime Minister Arthur James Balfour, 
appointed a Royal Commission to examine the question of alien 
immigration. As popular demand for the imposition of restrictions 
mounted, Herzl’s friends persuaded the Royal Commission to hear him 
as an expert witness — a request granted in 1902 despite the vigorous 
objections of Lord Rothschild, the foremost western Jewish patron 
of Palestinian settlement, but a strong opponent of political Zionism. 
Herzl’s testimony struck a responsive chord among English politicians 
seeking a diminution of Jewish immigration and led to a revealing 
exchange with Rothschild. On July 12, 1902, Herzl confessed to 
Rothschild in a confidential letter: 


In addition to this human interest, I have a political motive. 
A great Jewish settlement in the East Mediterranean [Cyprus or 
Sinai] would strengthen our own efforts for Palestine. ?° 


A few days later Herzl again stressed the connection between Zionism 
and British imperial interests and the personal advantage such a 
course offered to Rothschild: 


So far, you still have elbow room. Nay, you may claim high 
credit from your government if you strengthen British influence 
in the Near East by a substantial colonization of our people at 
the strategic point where Egyptian and Indo-Persian interests 
converge. 


® Ibid., p. 1265. 
10 The Diaries of Theodor Herzl, ed. and trans. Marvin Lowenthal (New York, 
1956), p. 370. 
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How long do you imagine that these advantages, now to be 
seized [the establishment of a Land and Trade Company], will 
remain unnoticed ?4 


Lord Rothschild was not convinced by Herzl’s argument. How- 
ever, Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, earlier known for 
his anti-Semitic feelings and one of the most influential figures in the 
cabinet, struck Herzl as potentially more useful to the Zionist cause. 
Herzl informed an intermediary that he would ‘“‘like to gain Mr. 
Chamberlain’s support for a Jewish settlement on a considerable scale 
within the British dominions,” 12 preferably in Cyprus or the Egyptian 
Sinai peninsula. 

Herzl eventually did reach Chamberlain, and gave an account of 
their meeting in his diaries. The Colonial Secretary indicated that 
only Cyprus fell within the jurisdiction of the Colonial Office, since 
Egypt was the concern of the Foreign Office. Herzl continued his 
account thus: 

As to Cyprus ... the island was inhabited by Greeks and Mos- 

lems, whom he [Chamberlain] could not evict for the sake of 

newcomers.... He was willing, however, to help if he could: he 
liked the Zionist idea. If I [Herzl] could show him a spot among 


the British possessions which was not yet inhabited by white 
settlers, then we could talk.?% (Italics mine.) 


To Chamberlain’s objection concerning Cyprus Herzl replied 
that “not everything in politics is disclosed to the public — but only 
results, or what can be serviceable in a controversy.” He then un- 
folded his plan, which 


..contemplated the creation of a favorable current of opinion 
in Cyprus. We must be invited to come into the country. I 
would lay the ground for this through half a dozen emissaries. 
And when we had founded the Jewish Eastern Company, with 
five million pounds capital, for settling Sinai and El Arish, the 


11 Jbid., p. 371. 
12 Ibid, p. 373. 
13 Ibid., p. 375. 
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Cypriots would be anxious to divert some of that golden rain to 
their own island. The Moslems would leave, and the Greeks would 
gladly sell their lands at a good price and migrate to Athens or 
Crete. 14 


Herzl suggested that the Sinai would provide ‘“‘an assemblage 
center for the Jewish people in the neighborhood of Palestine.” In 
return, said Herzl, Britain “‘would gain an increase of her power and the 
gratitude of ten million Jews.”2® Although a Sinai colony was to be 
but a stepping stone to Palestine, the Zionists could only place them- 
selves under British rule, not Egyptian, to which the Colonial Secretary 
remarked: 


We shall not leave Egypt. Originally that was our intention. 
I am able to tell you this, for I was in the Government. But we 
were obliged to sink so much money in the country, and now 
have so many interests there, that we can no longer pull out. Thus 
you and your settlement will be sharing the fortunes of that 
British possession. 16 


Despite the Colonial Secretary’s interest in the Zionist project, 
Cyprus and Egypt presented difficulties. In the latter case Lord 
Cromer, British Consul-General and ‘“‘de facto” viceroy of Egypt, was 
not receptive to Herzl’s plan. Chamberlain advanced another territory 
for Jewish colonization, one which was without white settlers. On 
April 23, 1903, Chamberlain proposed Uganda, which, while ‘hot 
on the coast,’’ had a climate in the interior considered ‘‘excellent for 
Europeans.” (He called it ‘“‘Uganda”’ erroneously and was actually 
proposing an area in Kenya.) 

Chamberlain’s sponsorship of ““Uganda”’ as a potential Jewish 
settlement was related to practical considerations, including the 
construction of the Uganda railway. One can safely say that there 
were few more ardent champions of the railway in Parliament in the 
1890’s than Chamberlain. But once built it suffered from lack of use. 


14 Ibid., pp. 375-376. 
15 Ibid., p. 376. 
16 Ibid., p. 383. 
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A Jewish settler effort might convert the railway into a profitable 
enterprise. !” 

Even more important in this regard was Chamberlain’s realization 
that the ultimate success of his white reconciliation policy in South 
Africa in the post-Boer War era might turn on whether he received 
Jewish support. Faced with crushing financial burdens in the war’s 
aftermath, the Colonial Secretary was aware that only the great 
industry and mineral wealth of the Rand could bring about the 
reconstruction of South Africa. Of all the British dominions, South 
Africa was the one in which Jews and Jewish capital were most deeply 
interested.48 As Julian Amery, Chamberlain’s biographer, noted, 
“the Rand, in particular, was mainly in Jewish hands, and ... it was 
upon its prosperity that Chamberlain and Milner counted for the 
reconstruction and future progress of South Africa.’’1® Moreover, as 
Richard Weisbord has observed, South Africa was ‘‘a hotbed of 
militant Zionist activity even before the South African Zionist Fed- 
eration was established in 1898; and some of the wealthiest Jewish 
promoters and investors in the Rand mines were Zionists.’’ 2° Thus 
the motives behind Chamberlain’s “Uganda” offer become com- 
prehensible. 

Herzl declined Chamberlain’s proposal at first on the grounds 
that the settlement ‘‘must be in or near Palestine.’ ‘‘Later on,’’ he 
said, “‘we could also settle in Uganda, for we have great masses of 
human beings ready to emigrate.’??! Although Cyprus, Sinai and 
Uganda were originally conceived by Herzl as colonial bases for the 
ultimate attainment of Palestine, the Russian Kishinev massacre of 


17 Robert G. Weisbord, African Zion (Philadelphia, 1968), pp. 123-126. 

18 South African Jewish Chronicle (hereafter cited as SA JC), September 25, 1903. 

19 Julian Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Vol. IV (London, 1951), p. 257. 
See also M.P.K. Sorrenson, ‘‘Land Policy, Legislation and Settlement in the East 
African Protectorate 1895-1915,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, 1962, p. 35, where the author sees Chamberlain as anxious to 
conciliate the Zionists because of valuable Jewish investments in the empire, par- 
ticularly in the Rand mines. 


20 Weisbord, p. 127. 
21 Herzl, Diaries, ed. Lowenthal, p. 383. 
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April 1903 stirred Herzl to accept “territorial” Zionism as a legitimate 
end without reference to Palestine. Even before that event Herzl, 
like Pinsker, had accepted the pragmatic case for large-scale territorial 
colonization wherever possible; and, although he committed himself 
to Palestine through the Zionist Organization, Herzl was amenable 
to other suggestions. His main goal was to win over outstanding 
western leaders, Jewish and gentile, to the general project of planned 
Jewish settlement. 

At the Sixth Zionist Congress, August 22-28, 1903, at Basle, 
Herzl accepted and endorsed the British proposal for Jewish coloniza- 
tion of “Uganda.” The British proposal, formulated by David Lloyd 
George M.P. on instructions from Herz]’s Zionist colleagues, and based 
on Chamberlain’s advice, was dispatched to Herzl on August 14, 1903. 
The proposal from the Foreign Office, involving ‘‘a considerable area 
of land’? and entailing local autonomy under a Jewish governor, 
seriously divided the Congress when a vote was taken on whether to 
investigate the offer. The Uganda proposal split the Zionist movement 
and induced those who accepted an alternative to Palestine to form 
the Jewish Territorial Organization (ITO) under the leadership of 
Israel Zangwill. Although Herzl’s death soon left the Uganda scheme 
without its most important advocate, it is noteworthy that the most 
serious offers of support for the Zionist commission set up to visit 
East Africa came from South African Zionists. ” 


While Herzl’s death itself did not kill the scheme, the resistance 
of white settlers in Kenya and later the outbreak of war ended all hope 
that settlements in Africa could be effected; yet the very possibility 
that a Zionist settlement scheme might have been launched in East 
Africa raised very clearly the consequences of a settler state, however 
motivated. As Weisbord concludes, 


It is intriguing to speculate about how acceptance of the offer 
might have altered the course of twentieth-century history. 
Insofar as Kenya is concerned one may ask with good reason: 


22 Weisbord, pp. 200-201. 
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would the presence of a sizable Jewish community have enabled 
the British to retain control of the area? Or would African 
nationalism have regarded such a community in its midst as 
colonialist and devoid of rights of self-determination and national 
existence? Kenyans today are land-hungry and doubtless would 
covet land of an autonomous Jewish state. From the African 
standpoint Jews are Europeans and hence would be regarded 
by many as interlopers. That the Jews had been regarded as 
interlopers by the European countries from which they fled would 
have made no difference in all probability. It is conceivable that 
African nationalism would have conflicted with modern political 
Zionism just as Arab nationalism has in the Middle East. East 
Africa, then, might have been the cockpit, and Kenyatta rather 
than Nasser, the Zionists’ béte noire. In that event the Zionists’ 
justification for their presence would lack both historical and 
emotional appeal.”8 


23 Ibid., p. 257. 


Cyapter III 


WEIZMANN: ZIONIST ADVOCATE AT THE IMPERIAL 
COURT 


Weizmann first visited England in 1903 shortly after the Sixth 
Zionist Congress. The following year, as a refugee from czarist oppres- 
sion, he decided to settle in England. After accepting a lecturing 
position at the University of Manchester, Weizmann continued his 
Zionist activities and played an increasingly greater role in the Zionist 
leadership which since Herzl’s death in July 1904 had been centered 
mainly in Berlin. 

Weizmann’s relatively quiet academic years were disturbed 
suddenly by events precipitated by the outbreak of war in August 1914. 
The entry of the Ottoman Empire into the conflict against Britain 
opened new possibilities for Zionist diplomacy. The idea of a Jewish 
settlement in Palestine under British auspices had previously been 
suggested. Now, with British forces in motion in the area Weizmann 
saw the concrete post-war possibilities. As he wrote to a friend in 1914, 


Don’t you think that the chance for the Jewish people is now 
within the limits of discussion at least? I realize, of course, 
that we cannot ‘claim’ anything, we are much too atomized for it; 
but we can reasonably say that should Palestine fall within the 
British sphere of influence, and should Britain encourage a Jewish 
settlement there, as a British dependency, we could have in twenty 
to thirty years a million Jews out there, perhaps more; they would 
develop the country, bring back civilization to it and form a 
very effective guard for the Suez Canal.? 


Because of his appreciation of the strategic options Weizmann “‘became 
the effective representative of world Zionism without holding any 


1 Weizmann, Trial and Error, p. 191. 
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official position.’’ As his biographer explained, Weizmann was made 
president of the English Zionist Federation in 1917 only for con- 
venience’s sake: 


He was not on the Zionist Executive, nor even an inner member 
of the Actions Committee. At what precise moment it was that 
Weizmann realized that Herzl’s mantle of world Zionist leader- 
ship had descended on him is not easy to say. Perhaps one 
could say simply that through the sheer stature of his personality 
he took in this role and so moved Zionism from its Central 
European into its British phase. ? 


During the middle of the war, having already broken with the 
Berlin Zionist leadership, Weizmann was approached by a represen- 
tative of the British branch of Nobel’s, the explosives manufacturer, 
to assist in discovering a method of producing acetone. * Weizmann’s 
outstanding success induced David Lloyd George, then the minister 
of munitions and later prime minister, to offer Weizmann some honor 
in recognition of his discoveries. Declining any personal recognition 
Weizmann reportedly requested that instead Lloyd George do some- 
thing for the Jewish people by assisting their ‘‘repatriation”’ to Pales- 
tine.* Hence, explained Lloyd George, 


As soon as I became Prime Minister I talked the whole matter 
over with Mr. Balfour, who was then Foreign Secretary. As 
a scientist he was immensely interested when I told him of 
Dr. Weizmann’s achievement. We were anxious at that time to 
enlist Jewish support in neutral countries, notably in America. 
Dr. Weizmann was brought into direct contact with the Foreign 
Secretary. This was the beginning of an association, the outcome 
of which, after long examination, was the famous Balfour Declar- 
ation which became the charter of the Zionist movement. So 
that Dr. Weizmann with his discovery not only helped us to win 
the War, but made a permanent mark upon the map of the world. 


2 Meyer W. Weisgal and Joel Carmichael, Chaim Weizmann (New York, 1963), 
p. 147. 
8 Samuel Shikor, Hollow Glory (New York, 1960), p. 23. 
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This explanation does not explain sufficiently the British decision to 
endorse the Zionist program nor does it do justice to Weizmann’s 
extensive lobbying activity. As General Smuts said about the British 
war cabinet: ‘““We were persuaded — but remember that it was Dr. 
Weizmann who persuaded us.’’® 

Weizmann’s efforts to convince British leaders of the soundness 
of the Zionist program were considerably enhanced by his acceptance 
of government employment in London. Here he was able to meet 
British statesmen and to pursue his diplomatic mission. Building upon 
the contacts made by Herzl in 1902 with Lord Rothschild, Joseph 
Chamberlain (Colonial Secretary) and Lord Lansdown (Foreign Sec- 
retary), Weizmann cultivated the friendship of Britain’s highest polit- 
ical figures, including Lord Balfour, whom he had first met in 1906, 
Winston Churchill, Lord Selbourne, Lord Milner and General Smuts. 
At last, on November 2, 1917, Weizmann’s efforts bore fruit in the 
famous Balfour Declaration. Approved by the war cabinet and ad- 
dressed as a letter from Balfour as foreign secretary to Lord Rothschild, 
the acknowledged leader of British Jewry, the document declared: 


His Majesty’s Government views with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


The background to this momentous declaration has been the 
object of considerable discussion and research. While the names of 
Lloyd George, Lord Balfour and Lord Milner have long been iden- 
tified with the declaration, the role of General Smuts has not received 
the same attention although by the General’s own account he too 
figured prominently in that decision. 

Smuts’ intriguing role in the Balfour Declaration has, however, oc- 
cupied the historian of that document, Leonard Stein. Stein established 


6 Weisgal, p. 143. 
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that Weizmann of necessity met Smuts before September 21, 1917, 
the day recorded by Weizmann, but no exact date could be given. 
Concluding that “‘the part actually played by Smuts in helping to 
secure the approval of the Declaration is, however, difficult to assess,” 
Stein nevertheless admitted that “che must rank among the architects 
of the Declaration,’ even though his contribution “‘was not of the 
same order as that of Balfour, Milner or Lloyd George.’’? 

Yet the whole story is not told, as Stein admits, because Smuts, 
as was his custom, ‘‘exerted his influence in the background.”’® It is 
this “influence in the background,”’ so amply exerted on Zionism’s 
behalf over the next three decades, that concerns us here. His visit 
to Palestine early in 1918, at the request of the war cabinet, for con- 
sultations with Allenby, “‘helped to raise his interest in Zionism to a 
plane on which it reflected, not merely an intellectual conviction, but 
an emotional experience.’’® Because Smuts was also spokesman of 
imperial interests, of South African designs, and a skilled politician 
within an exploitative economic-political system, he was able to use 
‘influence’? at the centers of power as few others could. By Weiz- 
mann’s own testimony in later years, Smuts’ championship and 
support of the Zionist cause was one of the most vital factors in keeping 
the promise of the Balfour Declaration alive, as will be shown below. 

Before examining the details and circumstances of the Smuts- 
Weizmann relationship, it is important to isolate those elements in 
Weizmann’s character and approach which appealed so naturally to 
the sensibilities of the South African leader. For at least three different 
reasons Smuts shared a kindred feeling with the Russian exile. First, 
but not necessarily foremost, was Weizmann’s simple conviction of the 
righteousness of the Zionist cause — a conviction so fundamental that, 
like the claim of the Europeans to South Africa, it seemed self-evident. 
‘The basis of our whole existence,”’ said Weizmann, “‘is our right to 
build up our National Home in Eretz Israel. This is a right which has 


7 Stein, p. 482. 
8 Ibidem. 
® Ibid., p. 483. 
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belonged to us for thousands of years ...which originated in the promise 
of God to Abraham, and which we have carried with us through the 
whole world, throughout a career of many vicissitudes.’ 1° Secondly the 
Zionist cause was justified, in Weizmann’s view, in the same way as 
European civilizaton had rationalized its expansion over the Americas, 
Asia and Africa. It was, explained Weizmann, a simple question of the 
“desert versus civilisation.” “It was a fight,’ he went on, “‘of the 
desert against progress and civilisation.’ Disclaiming any “‘arrogance”’ 
in his analysis, Weizmann explained: 


Yet even to-day we hear people saying: “Well, yes, perhaps 
what you have done is all very good, but the Arabs in Palestine 
were used to a quiet life. They rode on camels; they were pic- 
turesque; they fitted into the landscape. Why not preserve it as a 
Museum, as a National Park? You came in from the West with 
your knowledge and your Jewish insistence. You are not pic- 
turesque. You do not fit into the landscape. You drain the marshes. 
You destroy malaria. And you do ‘t in such a way that the mos- 
quitoes fly on to the Arab villages. You still speak Hebrew with 
a bad accent, and you have not yet learned how to handle the 
plough properly. Instead of a camel you use a motor car.” It 
reminds one of the eternal fight of stagnation against progress, 
efficiency, health, and education. The desert against civilisa- 
tion. 12 


Finally, Weizmann’s candid profession that Zionism was naturally 
and organically linked to British imperial interests provided the 
crucial test for Smuts, who saw in the British Empire the buttress of 
world order and civilized development. Thus Weizmann, like Smuts, 
‘“‘was spared any problem of dual loyalties.”4% As Leonard Stein 
observed, it was clear to Weizmann that not only could British spon- 
sorship of Zionist aspirations in Palestine be achieved, but that British 


10 Chaim Weizmann, “The Position in Palestine,”’ Palestine Papers, No. 2 (Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, London, 1929-30), pp. 32-33. 


11 Jbid., p. 24. 
12 Jbid., pp. 24-25. 
13 Stein, p. 14. 
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support was more desirable than that of any other Power. In presenting 
their case to the British, said Stein, ‘‘the Zionists would not be ap- 
proaching them merely as suppliants, still less as suppliants for some- 
thing not manifestly in line with British interests.” In this context 
Stein refers to Weizmann’s letter to Israel Zangwill dated October 10, 
1914 in which Weizmann expressed his belief that it was self-evident 
that England needed Palestine to safeguard the approaches to Egypt. 
By throwing open Palestine for Jewish settlement, said Weizmann, 
“England would have an effective barrier, and we would have a 
country.” With Turkey’s entrance into the war the future of Palestine 
became an open question. This development, said Stein, ‘‘was an 
invitation of which Weizmann took full advantage to insist on the 
community of interest between Great Britain and the Zionists.” 
As Stein correctly concluded, the conception of Zionist-British common 
interest related to Weizmann’s assumptions about the future of the 
British Empire. He took the permanence of that empire for granted, 
along with related imperial interests in the Middle East. Here the 
role of the Jews, “if Zionist claims were conceded, would be to contri- 
bute in some measure to the consolidation of the British position in 
that sensitive area.”’}5 Richard Crossman, a prominent non-Jewish 
Zionist and Member of Parliament, also confirmed Weizmann’s 
belief in the importance of Anglo-Jewish cooperation. Weizmann, he 
said, had indicated during the negotiations before the Balfour Dec- 
laration that destiny had united the fate of the British and the Jewish 
people — an article of faith confirmed “by all kinds of strategic and 
economic arguments.”’ 16 

Weizmann’s identification with Zionist and British imperial 
interests was one aspect of his admiration for the might and majesty 
of the British Empire and for those who controlled its economic and 
political fortunes. Writing in 1905 of the English scene, Weizmann 
observed that Britain was ruled by an oligarchy of illustrious nobility 


14 Jbid., pp. 14-15. 
15 Ibid., p. 15. 
16 Crossman, pp. 44-45. 
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of ancient standing. Not all the influential friends he made, said Stein, 
belonged to “‘the illustrious nobility”; indeed, the most important of 
them was Lloyd George, who came from quite another social stratum. 
‘‘All the same, it was ... among men like Robert Cecil, Mark Sykes, 
and, above all, of course, Arthur Balfour, that he found some of his 
most receptive hearers. Listened to with respect in this select circle, he 
naturally felt drawn still more closely to England — the England 
represented by these cultivated and imaginative minds — the England 
whose way of life, with its dignity, its sense of order, its decorum, its 
social graces, reflected in the privileged classes the quiet self-confi- 
dence of a mature and stable civilisation.”’?” Richard Crossman ex- 
plains Weizmann’s affinity for the British establishment, by which, 
after 1917, ‘‘for a period at least, he was treated as something of a 
lion’’: considering that he, a simple Jew from Russia, had won over 
Balfour, Milner, Lloyd George, Salisbury and that “many other great 
and mighty rulers of the British Empire had fallen under his spell, he 
not unnaturally regarded them as good people, who were basically 
to be trusted.”’ 18 

Thanks to the profits from his wartime inventions and other 
patents Weizmann was able to join the ranks of England’s elite. The 
way was opened for an elegant mode of living which he pursued in his 
newly acquired house in Addison Crescent. This house was to become 
‘‘a meeting place for some of the leading figures of the day, as well as 
for younger men — government officials and others — on whom he 
cast his spell.”??9 In Weizmann’s words, ‘“That house was for thirty 
years the center for all who were interested in, or connected with, 
Zionism and Palestine. Statesmen like Lord Balfour, General Smuts, 
Lord Cecil, Leon Blum, Mr. Philip Kerr, soldiers like Meinertzhagen, 
Macdonogh, Wyndham Deedes, T.E. Lawrence, Orde Wingate, 
Zionists like Bialik, Shmarya Levin, Feivel and Jacobson, American 
friends and supporters like Felix Warburg, Louis Marshall, Stephen S. 


17 Leonard Stein, Weizmann and England (London, 1964), p. 14. 
18 Crossman, pp. 42-43. 
19 Stein, Weizmann and England, p. 17. 
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Wise, Louis Lipsky, Morris Rothenberg, Ben Cohen and others ... all 
passed through Addison Crescent....’’?° 

The friendships cultivated with the privileged and powerful, 
including Smuts as a prime figure, bears out Crossman’s interesting 
observation that ‘‘Weizmann combined a love of western civilisation 
with a hatred of [Jewish] assimilation.” “Here was a Jew,” explained 
Crossman, “who obviously preferred the company of British Gentiles 
to that of assimilated Jews.” 21 As Weizmann so astutely observed of 
the British ruling class when castigating Wolf, Reading and Montagu 
— British Jews opposed to Zionism, 


,.men like Balfour, Churchill, Lloyd George, were deeply re- 
ligious, and believed in the Bible, that to them the return of the 
Jewish people to Palestine was a reality so that we Zionists 
represented to them a great tradition for which they had enor- 
mous respect. Certainly it could not get home to Lucien Wolf that 
those English statesmen had no respect at all for the rich anti- 
Zionist Jews. I remember Lloyd George saying to me, a few 
days before the issuance of the Balfour Declaration: ‘‘I know that 
with the issuance of this Declaration I shall please one group of 
Jews and displease another. I have decided to please your group 
because you stand for a great idea.’ The same spirit animated 
men like Smuts and Milner, but not Reading or Montagu; and 
not Lucien Wolf, to whom, for all his intelligence, it was quite 
incomprehensible. *? 


20 Weizmann, Trial and Error, p. 73. 
21 Crossman, p. 11. 
22 Weizmann, Trial and Error, p. 157. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRIME MINISTER SMUTS AND WEIZMANN: THE 
FIRST SMUTS MINISTRY, 1919-1924 


Over the following three decades General Smuts and Chaim 
Weizmann largely dominated or influenced the course of events 
affecting, respectively, South Africa and the Zionist movement. 
Smuts, in or out of office, never abandoned his support of the Zionist 
cause nor ceased to use his considerable influence in London on its 
behalf. Weizmann, ousted from the presidency of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion and Jewish Agency in July 1931, and without official position 
until 1935, continued to cultivate his friendship with General Smuts. 
Thus, as Britain found it increasingly difficult to honor the Balfour 
Declaration without jeopardy to other imperial interests, Smuts 
vigorously responded to Weizmann’s appeals for assistance. ‘Through- 
out, Smuts championed the Zionist cause and urged the fulfillment 
of the Balfour promise. 

The circumstance and context within which General Smuts urged 
the fulfillment of “the promise”’ are critical for understanding the 
eventual achievement of Zionist goals. Not only do Smuts’ efforts 
elucidate the dependency of Zionist strategy upon imperial support; 
they also permit a better understanding of his concern with “‘justice to 
the Jewish race,” coupled as it was with utter contempt toward the 
Africans, Indians and coloreds of South Africa. At the same time they 
demonstrate how Weizmann, though personally acquainted with the 
racialist and discriminatory nature of South Africa, never permitted 
a shadow of protest to cloud his friendship with the South African 
political leader. Instead, Weizmann could take comfort from the solid 
Zionist character of South African Jewry, its general identification 
with Smuts’ political party and the potential influence of the Smuts- 
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Jewish alliance upon London. We shall now attempt to explore this 
multi-faceted relationship. + 

In August 1919 General Smuts replaced the deceased General 
Botha as prime minister of the Union of South Africa. Now able to 
leave the problems of war and peace which had preoccupied him 
since 1917, Smuts returned to a country in the throes of a post-war 
depression. With many businesses going bankrupt, little demand for 
diamonds, a slump in trade, and thousands of farmers and laborers 
out of work, many thought the country on the verge of revolution. 
Faced with rising costs, the gold mines were obliged to employ more 
Africans at cheaper wages and to turn white workers away. As the 
appeal of a communist solution grew seventy thousand blacks dared 
to strike for higher pay in the Rand gold mines. Near Port Elizabeth, 
the appearance of a new African religious sect reflected the challenging 
growth of black nationalist sentiment. In South West Africa, now 
under a Union mandate from the League of Nations, the Hottentots 
refused to pay new taxes. According to General Hertzog, Smuts’ 
chief political opponent, Smuts’ involvement in imperial affairs to 
the detriment of domestic affairs, his desire ‘“‘to stand on a mountain 
instead of an ant-heap, and to have his feet in two continents [had] 
brought South Africa to the verge of ruin.’’ 2 

Yet Smuts was not intimidated by African resistance or Hertzog’s 
attacks. In Port Elizabeth, acting on Smuts’ orders as prime minister 
and minister of native affairs, troops dispersed the African crowds: 
sixty-eight were shot. Over three hundred Africans were later killed 
and wounded in the ‘‘Bulhock Massacre”’ of May 1921. 

Having refused to honor African demands for the right to sit in 
parliament, Smuts successfully introduced the Native Affairs Act of 
1920 which set up instead a series of so-called ‘‘local councils” in the 
tribal reserve areas. * Despite social unrest and strong political attacks, 


1 Extensive background on Smuts’ proposals on the form which the Palestine 
mandate should take is to be found in J.M.N. Jeffries, Palestine: The Reality 
(London, 1939), pp. 501-506. 


2 Armstrong, pp. 338-339. 
3 Simons, p. 252. 
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Smuts was able to win a strong parliamentary majority in 1921 and 
felt sufficiently confident to attend an Imperial Conference in London 
the same year. But the greatest drought in fifty years and smouldering 
hatred in the gold mines ignited the ‘‘Rand Revolution” in the 
following year. Once again Smuts employed massive force: after three 
days and much bloodshed he succeeded in crushing the rebellion. 
Throughout this period of intense labor strife Smuts placed himself 
squarely on the side of the mine owners, the backbone of his party. 
While agreeing that a too rigorous application of the color bar ob- 
structed the growth of profitable enterprise, ‘‘he never accepted the 
view that racial discrimination was unjust to Africans and Coloured.”’4 
Meanwhile, international socialists strongly condemned Smuts’ 
‘don’t hesitate to shoot policy,’ and white labor turned heavily 
towards General Hertzog, the Nationalist Party leader. 

Smuts was simultaneously busy defending Wilson’s support 
of the League in the American press and attending to imperial in- 
terests. But his situation at home became intolerable politically. Even 
the African National Congress, long deluded by Smuts’ emphasis on 
the imperial contact as a counter to the more naked racism of Hertzog’s 
Nationalists, denounced the Native Act in May 1923 and sent a 
deputation to Smuts demanding redress. Since the Prime Minister 
refused to modify his policy of compulsory segregation, influx controls 
and labor policies, the Congress proceeded to pass a motion of no 
confidence in his administration and reluctantly gave its support to 
Hertzog’s proposal for a republican form of government.® Early the 
next year Smuts startled even his own followers by dissolving parlia- 
ment. In the ensuing election Smuts was badly defeated by a Na- 
tionalist-Labour Pact and was compelled to surrender the reins 
of power to Hertzog after seventeen years in office. According to one 
prominent historian, ‘‘the realignment of parties was a proof that the 
two sections of the Europeans had realised that the issues on which 


4 Ibid., p. 288. 
5 Tbid., p. 242. 
6 Simons, p. 315. 
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they had hitherto divided were as nothing to the issues raised by their 
contact with non-Europeans. South Africans were at last fully conscious 
that they stood face to face with ‘black Africa and yellow Asia.’ ”’? 

The years between 1919 and 1924, the period of the first Smuts 
ministry, were also an important period for the Zionist movement, 
as efforts to implement the Balfour Declaration ran against the growing 
tide of Arab nationalism. Smuts’ active support of the Zionist cause as 
well as the consolidation of his ties with the South African Jewish 
community during this period were therefore of special importance. 
Shortly after assuming office as prime minister, Smuts addressed a 
meeting arranged by the South African. Jewish Board of Deputies 
and the Zionist Federation. Speaking in Johannesburg on November 3, 
1919 Smuts said, 


I need not remind you that the white people of South Africa, and 
especially the older Dutch population, has been brought up almost 
entirely on Jewish tradition. The Old Testament, the most 
wonderful literature ever thought out by the brain of man, the 
Old Testament has been the very matrix of Dutch culture here 
in South Africa... 


That is the basis of our culture in South Africa, that is the basis 
of our white culture, and it is the basis of your Jewish culture; 
and therefore we are standing together on a common platform, 
the greatest spiritual platform the world has ever seen. On that 
platform I want us to build the future South Africa. ° 


On the same occasion the new Prime Minister in turn was present- 
ed with an address declaring: 


We shall ever hold you in grateful memory for your constant 
sympathy and ready assistance, whenever we called upon you on 
behalf of our distressed brethren. We shall never forget the 
valuable aid you rendered in the furtherance of our claim to 
national reconstruction in Palestine. ® 


7 Walker, p. 607. 
8 S.A. J.C., September 22, 1950. 
® Ibid., September 15, 1950. 
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The receipt of the news, in early 1920, that the Peace Conference 
had assigned the mandate over Palestine to Great Britain and had 
incorporated the terms of the Balfour Declaration in the settlement, 
Inspired the South African Zionist Federation to cable its thanks to 
General Smuts “‘for the inestimable services rendered by you, both as 
member of War Cabinet and as Prime Minister, in forwarding their 
cause by your unfailing sympathy and powerful support.’2° The 
extent of Smuts’ efforts in support of Zionist territorial aspirations 
emerges from confidential documents passing between Pretoria and 
London. On January 20, 1920, as the San Remo conference was 
determining the boundaries of the Palestine area, Smuts cabled Colonel 
Amery of the Colonial Office to bring to the attention of the Prime 
Minister the fact that: 


Zionists who are powerful body in union asked me to transmit 
following telegram which I trust you will bring to the notice 
of Prime Minister [begins] it is essential to secure for Palestine 
Northern boundary embrace[ing] Litany rivers and [head- 
waters| Jordan otherwise developments Jewish National Home 
endangered Eastern boundary up to Hedjas railway[s] Also 
wording [of] Mandate should allow [for] wider scope immigra- 
tion industrial and agricultural developments in view of pressing 
necessity to relieve critical Jewish situation. 14 


As Smuts labored to extend the potential area of Jewish settle- 
ment in Lebanon and Jordan, Winston Churchill, British Secretary of 
War, and Smuts’ close associate, reiterated the importance of Zionism 
to British imperial interests. As reprinted by the South African Jewish 
Chronicle on March 19, 1920, Churchill noted that inasmuch as “‘the 
traditionally persecuted Russian Jews seemed to be disproportionately 
represented among the Bolshevick [sic] revolutionaries, it becomes, 
therefore, specially important to foster and develop any strongly- 
marked Jewish movement which leads directly away from these asso- 
ciations.”” It was in this context, said Churchill, ‘“‘that Zionism has 


10 Quoted in S.A. J.C., April 30, 1920. 
11 Cable from Smuts to Colonel Amery, Colonial Office, January 20, 1920. 
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such a deep significance for the whole world at the present time.” 
Zionism, suggested Churchill, offered: 


...the third sphere in the political conceptions of the Jewish race. 
In violent contrast to international communism, it presents to 
the Jew a national idea of a commanding character. It has fallen 
to the British Government as a result of the conquest of Palestine, 
to have the opportunity and the responsibility of securing for the 
Jewish race all over the world a home and a centre of national 


life... 


Of course. Palestine is far too small to accommodate more than a 
fraction of the Jewish race, nor do the majority of national Jews 
wish to go there. But if, as may well happen, there should be 
created in our own lifetime by the banks of the Jordan a Jewish 
state under the protection of the British Crown, which might 
comprise three or four millions of Jews, an event would have 
occurred in the history of the world which would from every 
point of view be beneficial, and would be especially in harmony 
with the truest interests of the British Empire. 


Zionism has already become a factor in the political convulsion 
of Russia, as a powerful competing influence in Bolshevik circles 
with the international communistic system. Nothing could be 
more significant than the fury with which Trotsky has attacked 
the Zionists generally, and Dr. Weissman in particular. The cruel 
penetration of his mind leaves him in no doubt that his schemes 
of a world wide communistic State under Jewish domination are 
directly thwarted and hindered by this new ideal, which directs 
the energies and the hopes of Jews in every land towards a 
simpler, a truer, and a far more attainable goal. The struggle 
which is now beginning between the Zionist and Bolshevik Jews is 
little less than a struggle for the soul of the Jewish people.... 1? 


Churchill’s advice took on very special appeal in the context of 
the Union. With labor problems reaching revolutionary proportions 
in some areas and a small but significant number of Jews acquiring 
notoriety as Communist or socialist organizers, Churchill’s appeal, 
prominently displayed in the Jewish press, gave added impetus to 
Smuts’ efforts on behalf of the Zionist cause. 


12 $A. J.C., March 19, 1920. 
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In commenting on the significance of the pending parliamentary 
elections of February 1921, the South African Jewish Chronicle, in an 
article entitled ““The General’s Services to the Jews,’’® felt compelled 
to note that extraordinary questions were at issue. The “Secession 
Question,”’ said the Chronicle, raised the question of security for “‘little 
South Africa with its less than one and a half millions white popula- 
tion” without the cheap defense of the British navy. Moreover, said 
the Chronicle, “there can be no doubt that the Jews who have ex- 
perienced so much from Great Britain, whose prominent members 
have done so much for Great Britain and whose leading men have 
acquired such prominence in the service of Great Britain will realise 
the desirability for voting for General Smuts and his party....”’ There 
could be no disputing the fact, said the Chronicle, that under the 
leadership of General Botha and General Smuts the Jews of South 
Africa had gained full admission to South African life. Both men had 
“urged the claims of the Jews to Palestine’ while General Smuts 
“was specially received and entertained ;by the Jewish community 
of Johannesburg.”’ 

Following his electoral victory of February 1921, Smuts attended 
the mid-year Imperial Conference in London. Before leaving South 
Africa Smuts received a deputation of the Jewish members of parlia- 
ment and local Zionists who urged he take action in London to check 
what might become a Zionist reverse in Palestine.14 After the Prime 
Minister’s arrival in London Dr. Weizmann also seized the opportunity 
to enlist Smuts’ services, this time in arranging a “frank and full 
discussion of the situation at a meeting of the Middle East Committee 
of the Colonial Office under your auspices and that we should be 
represented at the meeting.”’ So great were Weizmann’s fears that 
Winston Churchill, the Colonial Secretary, might reverse British 
policy, that he penned an extraordinarily long letter on the subject. 
Here in a concise and explicit manner Weizmann outlined his view 
of the ideal nature of the Zionist-imperial alliance: 

13 Jbid., January 21, 1921. 


14 Tbid., September 16, 1921. 
15 Weizmann to Smuts, July 26, 1921. 
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Dear Mr. Churchill, 


...I should not be writing to you now if I did not believe that 
there was a natural alliance, almost an identity of interest, 
between Zionism and England in Palestine....On the other hand, 
there are some amongst us who are beginning to reproach me for 
what I think you will count as a virtue in a British subject. They 
say: ““The alliance with Great Britain on which you lean is 
piercing your hand. Great Britain used Zionism to confirm the 
position won in Palestine by its arms; but, that moral position 
won, it now scorns the degrees by which it ascended to it, and is 
about to throw you and your ladder down.”’ This sort of reproach 
touches in a very sore place, for I have regretfully to admit that 
recent British policy in Palestine has been disappointing.... 
Secondly, if there were no Palestine it would, I believe, be neces- 
sary to create one in the Imperial interest. It is a bastion to Egypt. 
On the one side, the existence of a Jewish Palestine leaves you 
absolutely free to follow whatever policy may be most convenient 
to you, and enables you, if you wished, to evacuate Egypt alto- 
gether and to concentrate in the Canal Zone with your army 
based on Palestine. The real defence of Egypt against foreign 
enemies is at sea and on land in Palestine, and if one was paying 
three times as much on the military garrison of Palestine one 
would be purchasing these strategic advantages very cheaply. ® 


This letter, written in July 1921, was never sent as Weizmann was 


advised that “‘it was better not to write quite so frankly to an English- 
man,’’?”7 — advice which quite possibly originated with General 
Smuts, then in London. After Smuts’ return to South Africa Weizmann 
cabled the South African Zionist Federation and informed them that 
General Smuts had not only carried out his promise to the Federation 
but that “he had been of the greatest service to the Zionist cause 
during the recent crisis.’ 48 Replying to the Federation’s own request 
for a statement on his efforts in London and for his appraisal of the 


situation, Smuts reported on his discussions with the Colonial Sec- 


retary: 


16 Quoted in Crossman, pp. 35-40. 
7 Ibid., p. 35. 
18 §.A.J.C., September 16, 1921. 
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As soon as I reached London I was approached by the Zionist 
leaders, in addition to the cables which I received in this end. 
They put to me the unfortunate position which had resulted 
from the Jaffa disturbances, the effect of which had been to put a 
stop to Zionist immigration, and to jeopardise the whole policy 
of the national home.... Thereafter I saw Mr. Churchill, and we 
discussed the whole question most fully and in the end satisfactory 
assurances were given as to the future. The policy of the national 
home will be carried out to th ull extent to which Palestine can 
absorb immigrants, and administrative changes will be made 
which will give this policy a fairer chance for the future. I then 
informed Dr. Weizmann of what had happened.... Dr. Weizmann 
was Satisfied with what had been achieved and thanked me very 
warmly for my interest in the matter. 19 


In late 1921, Weizmann requested Smuts’ assistance in giving a 
warm public welcome to Dr. Sommarys Levin who was about to visit 
South Africa on a fund-raising tour for Keren Hayesod, the Central 
Zionist Fund. In urging Smuts’ involvement, Weizmann noted that: 


The Zionists of South Africa, who include practically all your 
Jewish subjects, are preparing a great reception for him. I very 
well know how devoted and attached they are to you and it would 
therefore be of the very greatest assistance to our cause if you 
would set an example by giving a warm welcome to Dr. Levin and 
rendering him assistance should he have occasion to require it. 2° 


In conclusion, Weizmann recalled Smuts’ request that he not hesi- 
tate to seek the latter’s assistance should things go badly: “I have 
not done so hitherto because I don’t want to be an alarmist but I 
may have to write you very soon ... the key of the situation is in Down- 
ing Street.”’ 22 

Responding to fears raised by the White Paper of 1922 that 
Jewish interests in Palestine might not be given total primacy, Smuts 
declared publicly that “it would be an evil day for the British Empire 
if ever it deserted the ideal which has been achieved of a national 


19 Tbidem. 
20 Weizmann to Smuts, December, [921. 
21 Ibidem. 
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home for the Jewish people.” Smuts expressed the hope that “‘nothing 
may deflect our point of view, and that we shall continue as a great 
world wide state and stand firmly by what has been achieved.”’ ?? 

While attending the Imperial Conference in late 1923 Smuts 
stayed in close contact with Weizmann and the Zionist Organization 
Central Office.22 He was brought up to date on difficulties en- 
countered by the Zionists in Palestine.?? As Smuts later stated, he 
thereupon raised the question of the National Home with the other 
prime ministers. As a result, said Smuts, the British Government once 
more affirmed the maintenance of the national home principle.” 
A few months later, in a cable to the South African Zionist Conference 
(which Smuts was unable to attend) the Prime Minister said that the 
cause had been pressed so successfully in London that: 


,..all that remains now is for Zionists all world over to make use 
of their opportunities and to forward by all legitimate means 
development of Palestine in accordance with their great national 
ideal. I know how close this great ideal is to heart South African 
Jewry and hope your conference will contribute substantially 
towards its realisation. 7° 


Smuts also observed in his message that “South African Jewry 
occupies today no mean place in the world and I trust importance and 
success your conference will hearten Zionist movement far beyond 
confines South Africa.” 6 


22 J.C.B. Bulletin, April 4, 1923. 
28 Weizmann to Smuts, November 6, 1923. 


24 Cable Johannesburg, South African Zionist Conference to Zionist Organiza- 
tion Central Office, March 5, 1924. 


25 Ibidem. 
26 Ibidem. 


CHAPTER V 


1925-1933: THE INTERIM YEARS 


Ousted from the premiership in 1924, Smuts assumed the duties 
of opposition leader in parliament, and devoted himself to writing and 
lecturing. In 1929 he accepted the Rhodes Memorial Lectureship at 
Oxford. During the course of these lectures Smuts reiterated and 
amplified his remarks of January 1929, remarks which had probably 
cost him the elections that year. At that time he had stated at Ermelo 
that, “The day will surely come when we shall not think of the south 
of the Limpopo only, but when the British states in Africa will all 
become members of a great African Dominion stretching unbroken 
throughout Africa.”4 Although Smuts clearly intended that the 
whites throughout Africa would be in control of this Rhodes-like 
scheme, Hertzog’s Nationalists had called it a “Black Manifesto”? — a 
proposal which might make South Africa, with its small white popula- 
tion, a captive of ‘‘a black Kafir State.’’? Smuts’ ideas, which formed 
the basis of his later ““Pan-African”’ proposal — an indigenous South 
African imperialism — assumed a limited participation of blacks under 
British guardianship. Although Smuts was again seen in some quarters 
as the apostle of liberation, at least one protagonist could question the 
assumption of Smuts’ theories of civilization and South Africa’s 
projected role in the new Africa: ‘General Smuts must have 
assumed that his Oxford audience knew very little about conditions 
in South Africa. Otherwise he would have thought it necessary to 
furnish some evidence in support of assertions that are so little borne 
out by the facts.’’§ 


1 Quoted in Roux, p. 223. 
2 Ibidem. 
8 J.H. Oldham, White and Black in Africa (New York, 1930), p. 125. 
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During the eight years in which Smuts assumed a less active 
political role, his efforts on behalf of a new imperial African policy 
and of Zionism continued with undiminished vigor. In a significant 
address at the opening of the South African Zionist Conference of 
May 1926 the ex-premier described the background of the Balfour 
Declaration and the crucial leadership roles of Dr. Weizmann and 
Mr. Sokolow. “‘I remember,” said Smuts, 


the travail and labour that was required to secure the formula 
of the National Home, which is far more than a formula. It 
will stand out in the years to come as one of the great causes and 
one of the principal achievements of the Great War. In the War 
Cabinet it was discussed many a week, many a month, and there 
was a great struggle of ideas centering around this principle — 
a struggle in which opposition came from two sides. One side was 
the people who argued: Why should we declare in favour of the 
National Home? Why should we go against the Arabs? Why 
antagonise the Mohammedans? Great Britain is a great power 
over the Mohammedan race; why, then, should we espouse the 
cause of the Jews? Then we had the opposition from some of the 
Jews themselves. Why a National Home in Palestine? they argued. 
We are happy in London. What will become of our status in 
London, New York and Johannesburg if this formula of a Na- 
tional Home in Palestine 1s accepted? 


Those who remember the formula of the National Home will 
remember how both these lines of opposition were smitten 
because the formula of the National Home was declared in 
favour of Palestine, and that formula tries to save the face of the 
Mohammedan world and other nationalities living in Palestine. 
If you remember the formula you will know it reads that way. I 
want to mention two names specially concerned with the working 
out of this formula. One was Lord Milner. All praise is due to 
Lord Balfour and the formula is properly associated with him. 
But the man in the War Cabinet who worked hardest for the 
formula of the National Home was Lord Milner. There is another 
who worked very hard for the success of this movement. To-day 
he is Secretary of State for the Colonies, Colonel Amery. It was at 
a time like that when there was nothing to be gained, when you 
are simply working with a great heart for a great cause, that a 
man is proved. Take it from me, that in those days Jewry had not 
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better friend than Colonel Amery. The Minister who is to-day 
responsible for the carrying out of the Mandate 1s a firm friend 
of the National Home.* 


These words, coming from an international figure with personal 


knowledge of the Great War, although clearly intended to underscore 
the importance of Zionism could, of course, be the cause of some 
embarrassment. But his words of praise for the historic role of Dr. 
Weizmann could not be disputed: 


I say it is fortunate that the Jewish people in our day, at so 
critical a stage in history, has been guided and led by two such 
great statesmenlike men. We are apt nowadays to forget how 
much we owe to leadership in the world. A cause may be good 
and great, and may be just, and yet may not triumph, unless the 
right vessels are chosen to lead that cause to victory. To the 
work of these two men, the triumph of the cause 1s due — to the 
leadership of these men that God has given in our day. But even 
then, the cause is greater than the leader. Zionism is greater than 
either Dr. Weizmann or Mr. Sokolow.§ 


Thus, concluded Smuts, the combination of judicious leadership 
— a leadership, 1n fact, which was able to trust and retain the goodwill 
of British leaders — had fortuitously emerged and profited from a 
new era in world history: 


We are in an interesting stage in the development of this great 
Zionist idea. Zionism is one of the great movements of our time. 
Born amidst a world-shaking event, the success of Zionism 1s 
due in a large measure to these world-shaking events that we 
have been passing through in recent years. I admit that others 
have worked before, and have toiled before. I feel that the cause 
of Zionism may have wandered far into the desert for many a year, 
but the war pushed it a great bound forward, pushed it to victory 
at the time the Allied victory was secured. That was the birthtime, 
and the victory was like a great wave, carrying a great cause on 
to the shores of success.® 


4 J.T.A. Bulletin, May 26, 1926. 
5 Ibidem. 
6 Ibidem. 
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Indeed, although the advancement of the Zionist effort was 
moving too slowly for some, by the late twenties it was obvious that 
opposition to the Mandate policy was largely being dispelled in 
England, thanks in part to groups such as the Palestine Mandate 
Society, founded by Lord Balfour and Lord Cecil. In South Africa 
there was really never any opposition to overcome and in 1928 two 
ministers of the Union, General Smuts, the administrators of the 
provinces and the heads of the universities all signed a declaration 
of their faith “‘in the spiritual gestures of the Jewish National Home.”’’” 

But the Arab rebellion of 1929 in Palestine again posed a serious 
threat to Zionist goals. With Smuts in England as Rhodes lecturer 
the Zionists had a powerful friend and advocate at court, one who 
might even reach Ramsey MacDonald, Stan! y Baldwin’s successor as 
prime minister. Arab outbreaks against the Jewish settlements in 
Jerusalem, Hebron and Safad in August 1929 completely over- 
shadowed the founding of the Jewish Agency for Palestine at the 
Sixteenth Zionist Congress held a few weeks earlier in Zurich (which 
associated non-Zionist sections of world Jewry with the settling effort 
in Palestine). With the Conservatives out of government since May 
1929, Weizmann no longer had easy access to the centers of power. 
Receiving word of the August disturbance while on vacation in Ger- 
many, Weizmann rushed back to London only to find that neither 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord Passfield, nor Prime Minister MacDonald 
cared to receive him. 8 Instead, a parliamentary commission of inquiry 
was set up to go to Palestine to take evidence. Under these circume 
stances, Smuts’ help and advice proved invaluable. 

Throughout this crisis period Smuts placed himself at Weizmann’s 
service. In late November 1929 they held extensive conversations. In a 
most remarkable nine-page document marked “Confidential and 
Personal,’”? Weizmann summarized their conversation of a few days 
earlier. In essence, Weizmann felt that the Mandate officials in Pales- 
tine were being swayed by violent Arab reaction to Jewish immigra- 


? Bentwich, p. 169. 
8 Shikor, p. 34. 
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tion. Should Arab protests succeed in influencing British policy, 
warned Weizmann, then the whole empire would be weakened by 
“savage terrorism” and the imperial claim would be jeopardized: 


It is for the British Government to determine how far they 
think themselves bound by this previous declaration actively to 
continue the task they have undertaken in Palestine; what value 
should be set by the friendship and gratitude which the carrying 
out of the promise embodied in the Mandate would earn them 
from the Jews all the world over; what importance attaches to 
Palestine as a link in the Imperial chain and a sentinel on the 
Suez Canal; and what repercussions a surrender before savage 
terrorism would be likely to have in Asia and Africa. It is not for 
me to express, still less to urge, any views on these matters. ® 


This line of argument had also been used by Weizmann about the 
same time in another setting as he sought to identify the importance 
of Zionism for British imperial interests: 


I note with regret that in the discussions to which the tragic 
events in Palestine have given rise in the Press, the importance to 
British interests of Palestine and the Jewish National Home has 
not been sufficiently emphasized. Without depreciating the 
idealistic motives which played a very real part in the making 
of the Balfour Declaration, it is obvious that British statesmen 
would not have linked themselves with the Jewish National 
Home unless they had been convinced that such an alliance was 
in consonance with British Imperial interests. Nothing that has 
happened since 1917 has affected the justness of that view. On 
the contrary, recent events in the Near and Middle East have 
only gone to strengthen it. The impending changes in respect 
of Egypt have made Palestine almost inevitably the centre of 
gravity in respect of that vital link of Imperial communications 
— the Suez Canal. In that, as in other respects, the future of 
Palestine is a matter of primary concern for the whole of the 
Empire. In a few years’ time when the Mosul pipeline should be 
in operation, Haifa should become the port for a large part of 
the Middle East, and Palestine is clearly destined to play a 
highly important part in the commercial and economic future of 
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the East and the Mediterranean. Confronting, as she does, two 
seas, and linking three Continents, she constitutes for Great 
Britain an indispensable bulwark. Does any serious thinker doubt 
that, if Palestine is to serve this Imperial purpose, it can be 
effected otherwise than through a strong Jewish National Home, 
enjoying the support and sympathy of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment? But for such an association to flourish there is needed 
mutual co-operation and mutual understanding, and much 
will turn on the manner in which His Majesty’s Government 
face their responsibilities. 1° 


Weizmann then outlined the programs required if the “policy 
of drift’? was to be terminated. Should this policy not be ended, 
Weizmann indicated that he would be forced, whatever the conse- 
quences, to urge Great Britain to give up the mandate: 


I repeat once more: It would be a terrible blow to us if Great 
Britain gave up the Mandate, but both as a British subject and 
a Zionist, I would prefer Great Britain to give it up than that 
she should continue the methods of the last ten years in circum- 
stances aggravated by Arab terrorism, before which the Palestine 
Administration seems to bow. ¥ 


Such an intimation of a Zionist change in tactics, passed on 
through General Smuts, clearly was expected to carry special weight 
in imperial councils. Lest there be any mistake in concluding that the 
British connection would be lightly abandoned, Weizmann again 
affirmed his own personal belief in the ultimate good faith of the 
British government: 


We have not, and do not put the blame for what has 
happened in Palestine at the door of the responsible British 
statesmen on either side of Downing Street — we wired to the 
Zionist organizations all over the world that while criticising 
the Palestine Administration, they must refrain from attacking 
the British Government. We did so as a matter of justice, not of 
policy. We have had sincere friends in Lord Balfour and Mr. 


10 Weizmann, Palestine Papers, No. 2, pp. 7-8. 
11 Weizmann to Smuts, November 28, 1929. 
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Lloyd George, in Mr. Amery and Mr. Ormsby-Gore, and even 
if they failed to make themselves obeyed by their own officials 
in Palestine, nothing will ever make us doubt their real friendship 
and good will towards us. As for the present Government in 
August of this year it had been in office much too short a 
time, to be saddled with any responsibility either for the persons 
or actions of the Palestine officials. We therefore honestly dis- 
sociated Downing Street from the Palestine Administration; 
and it will depend on His Majesty’s Government, and on them 
alone, whether after the Commission of Inquiry has reported, 
they will be associated in the eyes of the world with what had been 
done, or left undone in Palestine. 2 


One of the first results of the Smuts-Weizmann conversations 
was a meeting in early December 1929 between General Smuts and 
Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb), the new Colonial Secretary, and Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. In Weizmann’s 
summation of these conversations — passed on to him by General 
Smuts — Smuts had noted that while a Jewish state was not an imme- 
diate promise, conditions were to be established which would foster 
Jewish immigration so as to develop a strong community. Passfield, 
in Smuts’ estimate, was ‘‘a rather tired man, who is overwhelmed 
with the whole problem” but Smuts had warned him “not to go on 
drifting as they were dealing with the Jewish race and were therefore 
running up against the greatest of all problems, namely, historic 
justice.” ““No Empire,”’ he said, “‘could afford to be unjust to the Jews, 
and he pointed to the example of Russia.”’* In response to Weiz- 
mann’s inquiry whether the new government thought Palestine 
important for the British Empire, he replied, “Palestine is a key 
position and any Government realises that, even if it doesn’t say much 
about it.’’!4 Smuts also confided, in response to a blunt question from 


13 Ibidem. 


13 Interview of Weizmann and General Smuts, Tuesday 11 a.m., December 


(?), 1929. 
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Weizmann, that he had been offered and declined the position of 
High Commissioner for Palestine but “‘felt honor bound to help.” 

Smuts also agreed to associate himself with Lord Balfour and 
Lloyd George, co-fathers of the Declaration, in a letter to The Times. 
Judging from Smuts’ correspondence with Weizmann it is clear that 
Weizmann himself was a key figure in obtaining Smuts’ participation. 
On December 19, 1929, Smuts cabled Weizmann from his Somerset 
address: 


If decided that letter is to go forward you may append my 
name as absence may raise questions but I fear danger of Govern- 
ment responding by enlargement of terms present Enquiry so as 
to include major questions. This would be first-class disaster. 
Would advise that Prime Minister and Passfield be immediately 
consulted on further Commission and letter only be published 
if they agree not to enlarge the powers of present commission. 1° 


Weizmann quickly replied and thanked Smuts for the warning. 
As suggested, the matter was discussed by John Astor and Archibald 
Sinclair with the Prime Minister. “His [the Prime Minister’s] general 
attitude,” said Weizmann, ‘‘was friendly and he was emphatic that 
existing Commission must not report upon larger issue of policy...” ?” 
Weizmann concluded with “sincerest thanks for all you have done.” 
The same day, The Times carried a letter from Smuts, Balfour and 
Lloyd George warning the Labour Government not to go against 
the major premise of the Balfour Declaration. In Mrs. Weizmann’s 
words, ““The forces ranged against Passfield’s well-known anti- 
Zionism were formidable and not exclusively drawn from the ranks of 
world Jewry.”’ 18 

A few days later Smuts was en route for America on a much- 
heralded lecture tour in support of the League of Nations. Everywhere 
he was greeted with enormous welcomes and awarded degrees as a 


15 Ibidem. 

16 Smuts to Weizmann, December 19, 1929. 

17 Weizmann to Smuts, December 20, 1929. 

18 Vera Weizmann, The Impossible Takes Longer (New York, 1967), p. 112. 
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presumed champion of enlightened and progressive thought. As a 
measure of Smuts’ success and the inconsistency of western value 
judgments, even the blacks of America apparently were deluded by 
his “liberal”? record and seemed enthusiastic. This romance came to an 
abrupt end, however, when Smuts according to his biographer 
“sympathetically, but unfortunately, told them that the black man 
was ‘the most patient of all creatures next to the ass.’ ”’ 19 

With American Jewry, however, Smuts encountered only the 
strongest expressions of affection. At a luncheon given him on January 
17, 1930 at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New York by the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, all the major personalities of the movement 
waited in attendance. In his speech Smuts accurately observed that 
while there might be differences of opinion or misgivings about 
Zionism in other parts of the world, 


...in South Africa there is none. In South Africa all Jews are 
Zionists! and the Christians are pro-Zionists. And, therefore, 
in addressing me as you have done, you do not do it merely to a 
person, but you do it to a people, to a country which has not only 
in words but in deeds — through its contributions, and through its 
unwavering support of the Zionist cause — shown how whole- 
heartedly it supports that cause. It is a very remarkable fact 
which nobody knows, and therefore should be publicly stated, 
that next to the United States, the country which makes the 
greatest contributions to the cause of Zionism is South Africa. ?° 


Referring to the Times letter of December 20, Smuts underscored 
his own role in the Balfour Declaration: 


Only a month ago, those of us of the British War Cabinet who 
took part in shaping this declaration, that 1s, Lord Balfour, 
Lloyd George, and myself, signed a solemn letter in which we 
once more drew attention to the doubts that had arisen, and 
once more expressed our opinion. I am sure that we were voicing 
the opinion not only of the War Cabinet of 1917 but also the 


19 Millin, Vol. IT, p. 415. 

20 General J.C. Smuts, “A Great Historic Vow: An Address on British and 
Jewish Responsibilities in Palestine,” Palestine Papers, No. 3 (London, Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, 1929-1930), pp. 1-2. 
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opinion of the present exponents of British policy. We once more 
laid down in the most unequivocal terms what the original 
intention was of this Declaration. 74 


Still the champion of the imperial cause, Smuts cautioned against 
a negative attitude towards the British government and instead 
urged American Jewry to lend its full financial assistance: 


There is a great responsibility on you. I do not want the Jewish 
people to adopt an attitude of fault-finding with the British 
Government. The British Government will play the game with 
you and it will carry out its pledge. On the Jewish people rests 
the responsibility to be wise and statesmanlike and to help in 
arriving at a settlement with the Arab people. I think it can 
be done with absolute consistency with the Balfour Declaration. 
You can have Palestine as a National Home without waving 
a red flag. 

I hope that you will make your contribution, and with the 
British Government backing you up and carrying out in letter 
and in spirit the pledge which it has given, and you helping 
from your side to the best of your ability to bring peace be- 
tween two kindred peoples, I have no doubt that that policy 
will win through and generations to come will see a new Pales- 
tine arise. 2? 


Smuts almost immediately received Weizmann’s cable of thanks 
“for your great speech which will prove of great help in these critical 
times. It has produced a salutory effect in America. This was badly 
needed....”’ 28 

While en route to South Africa from America Smuts received 
news that the Nationalists had voted for the second reading of a 
Quota Bill designed principally to discourage eastern Europeans, 
in effect Jews, from further immigration. Although Smuts waged 
vigorous opposition to the bill, his effort proved unavailing. Once 
again, nevertheless, as with his successful pleading for immigrants 


21 Jbid., pp. 3-4. 
22 Ibid., p. 7. 
23 Weizmann to Smuts, January 22, 1930. 
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already en route to South Africa,*4 Smuts had shown his loyalty 
to South African Jewry. 


On October 21, 1930 the MacDonald government published 
the inquiry commission’s report in the Passfield White Paper, a docu- 
ment which stated that in view of disorders which had taken place in 
Palestine, Jewish immigration and land purchases should stop. The 
effect of this document, which threatened to repudiate the Balfour 
Declaration, was to throw the Zionist Organization into turmoil. 
According to Weizmann, 


There was nothing left for me but to resign my position as the 
president of the Jewish Agency.... Then began an intense struggle 
with the Colonial Office which, having been unable to guarantee 
the security of the Jewish community in Palestine, having ignored 
our repeated warnings concerning the activities of the Mufti and 
of his friends of the Arab Executive, having made no attempt 
to correct the indifference or hostility of British officials in 
Palestine, now proposed to make us pay the price of its failure. 
We realized that we were facing a hostile combination of forces 
in the Colonial Office and in the Palestine Administration, and 
unless it was overcome it was futile to think of building on the 
foundations which we had laid so solidly in the previous years. *° 


At Weizmann’s request Smuts immediately cabled the Prime 
Minister ‘‘as one of those who is responsible for the Balfour Declara- 
tion” against what he considered “‘a retreat from that Declaration:” 


As one of those who is responsible for the Balfour Declaration, 
I feel deeply disturbed because of the present political situation 
in Palestine which is a retreat from that Declaration. The Dec- 
laration was a definitive promise to the Jewish world, that the 
politics of a national home would be actively pursued and its 
intention was to win powerful Jewish influence for the cause of the 
allies in the lowest hours of the war. As such it was approved by 
the United States and the other allies and supported in good faith 
by the Jews. It can not be altered unilaterally by the British. It 


24 Greenburg to Weizmann, April 3, 1930. 
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now represents a pledge which must be honored. The accompany- 
ing ceremonies of that declaration were so celebrated that there 
can be no backing off. I wish to insist that the government issue 
a declaration that it will carry out to the fullest the provisions of 
the Balfour Declaration in good faith, and that the Palestine 
politics of the government will be altered accordingly. 


MacDonald’s immediate and lengthy telegraphic reply allayed 
Smuts’ fears. In response, Smuts declared: 


I we'come especially your assurance that the recent declaration 
does not crystallize the policy cl the government as regards the 
national home, as my impression remains, that as regards the 
purchase of land as well as immigration, the government dec- 
laration does not deny the active duty to establish a Jewish 
national home as called for in the Balfour Declaration. 2’ 


Smuts also prepared the way for Weizmann to see Lloyd George 
on October 23, 28 

Although the Prime Minister subsequently wrote to Weizmann 
in early 1931, modifiying the provision of the 1930 White Paper, the 
Seventeenth Zionist Congress which met in July 1931 was in no mood 
to tolerate Weizmann’s sympathetic attitude towards British policy. 
Whereas Weizmann, in line with British policy, still saw the Zionist 
goal as ultimately attainable through Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine, many delegates not only demanded that MacDonald’s letter 
should be published as a second White Paper, thereby revoking the 
first, but insisted upon a specific declaration demanding the creation of 
a Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan River. Infuriated by this 
demand, which failed to understand his own policy of knowing not 
only what but when to demand, Weizmann attacked: 


The Opposition delegates deliberately ignore realities. The sole 
reality they recognize is the idea of a Jewish state on both 
sides of the Jordan River. They call this ‘‘Herzl’s policy of the 
Jewish State.” Time and again they have accused me of having 


26 Smuts to MacDonald (trans. from German), October 22, 1930. 
27 Smuts to MacDonald, October 24, 1930. 
28 Vera Weizmann, p. 113. 
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retreated from this clear-cut policy [sic] laid down by the founder 
of the Zionist movement. I am therefore compelled this time to 
examine the sources and ascertain whether in fact this was 
Theodor Herzl’s policy. 

Anyone examining the documents in which Herzl’s policy was 
outlined ... comes across a remarkable fact, namely, that the 
term “Jewish State” appears only in the book The Jewish State, 
and even there it is not at all clear that Herzl was referring to 
Palestine. On the contrary, the impression one gets from reading 
the book is that Herzl himself regarded Palestine only as an 
academic idea and in effect was thinking of some other country, 
perhaps Argentina... 

And so, too, at the First Congress, when Herzl first identified 
himself with the Zionist movement and thus also with the aspir- 
ations embracing Palestine, the term “‘Jewish State’’ is missing 
from his plan, and is not mentioned even once therein. What he 
and the Zionist movement aspired towards achieving at that 
Congress, according to the Basle Program, was no more than “a 
home for the Jews secured by public law’’....?° 


Weizmann went on quoting Dr. Nordau’s words of 1916: 


Zionism has not the ambition to found an independent Jewish 
State, be it Kingdom or Republic. All it desires is that its 
adherents should be allowed to immigrate without restriction into 
Palestine, to buy as much land there as they can obtain for their 
money, to enjoy the autonomy of local administration and not be 
hampered in their efforts to create a culture and prosperity. 


It goes without saying that Zionist Jews pledge themselves to 
observe the most scrupulous, the most generous loyalty towards 
that power under whose sovereignty Palestine is placed. 


And now, if there is any essential difference between the “Shome”’ 
in Palestine ‘‘secured by public law” of the Basle Program, 
as defined by Dr. Nordau in 1916, and the “national Home for 
the Jewish people in Palestine”’ as stated in the Balfour Declara- 
tion, promising Britain’s support in achieving it —1f there be any 
difference between the two concepts, is there any doubt that the 
latter Declaration is much more significant in meaning ? 8° 


29 Shikor, p. 36. 
30 Tbid., pp. 37-38. 
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But the Congress was not understanding and Weizmann failed 
to win majority support. Leaving in anger and disgust, Weizmann 
spent the next four years out of office. But in or out of office Weiz- 
mann’s devotion to the Zionist cause and his belief in the importance 
of British backing remained constant. For as Richard Crossman ob- 
served, 


Where Weizmann ceased to be either Radical or even sceptical 
was in his attitude to the British Empire. Here the critical, quest- 
ing mind, ready to consider every proposal, however extreme, 
was disconcertingly acquiescent. Weizmann accepted almost 
without question the virtues of the Empire and assumed that one 
of the tasks of the Jewish nation would be to protect Britain’s 
Imperial interests on the Suez Canal. Only the hard and bitter 
events of the 1930’s drove him, against his deepest inclination, 
into opposition to Britain. 

The key to this apparent contradiction lies, once again, in 
Weizmann’s pragmatic statesmanship. In that schoolboy letter 
at the age of eleven, he had argued that the Jews must have the 
protection of a Great Power. And now he added, ‘Whatever 
revolutionary methods I adopt in getting the Jews into Palestine, 
I can’t do it without the support of Great Britain. And if I 
want British support, I’ve got to win the confidence of the 
British government. I’ve got to take the ruling class at its face 
value. I’ve got to put the best interpretation on everything it 
says. Because, if I don’t, where am [?’’? 


In retrospect, Crossman was willing to concede that Weiz- 
mann’s attitude might be condemned as opportunist. But he believed 
“it was the only conceivable way, first, of obtaining the Balfour 
Declaration from the wartime coalition and then, after the war, 
of persuading a reluctant British government to accept the Mandate 
and create a British protectorate for the embryonic Jewish state.” *? 
If Weizmann’s approach suited the times in dealing with the British 
government in London, it undoubtedly held strong attraction for 
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General Smuts. For as will be seen from various urgings during the 
1930’s, it was “‘the larger point of view’ which carried special weight. 

Relieved of his Zionist office, Weizmann decided jn late 1931 
to go off ‘on a money-raising expedition to South Africa.” ** This 
trip, described in Weizmann’s autobiography, T7ial and Error, and 
also in his wife’s memoirs, The Impossible Takes Longer, is significant 
for the dearth of critical comment from Weizmann on the racialist 
structure of South Africa. During their journey through all parts of the 
Union, the Weizmanns were often brought face to face with African 
wretchedness. As his wife observed, 


...the condition of the African population appalled us. The train 
stopped at every station and always naked children came round, 
their tummies distended from hunger, their little legs crooked 
from rickets. 


The Africans did not know how to cultivate their land 
properly. Their farms did not grow in size with the increase in the 
size of their families. The young generation had to go to the big 
towns to make a living. Emigration into the larger cities such as 
Capetown, Durban and Johannesburg became a problem. 
Africans were not allowed to come into shops: except by the back 
door! 4 


In the face of this misery Mrs. Weizmann consoled herself with 
the thought that ‘‘there has always been a bond of sympathy between 
the Jewish people ... and other people seeking to emerge into nation- 
hood”? and that ‘‘many members of the Jewish population in South 
Africa have played a notable part in trying to alleviate and improve 
the lot of those in that country less fortunate than themselves.’’* 
She gave no indication that the problems of African servitude and 
white domination by Boer, Jew and Briton might merit further 
analysis. Weizmann’s own memoirs make no mention of Africans 
whatsoever, except for the fact that at 4 a.m. one morning “excited 
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Kaffir boys’? — the derogatory term used by white South Africans in 
speaking of Africans — awoke them in the Kruger game park with 
word that lions were in the vicinity. Even more paradoxical was 
Weizmann’s reflection on the beauties of the parkand the happy lives 
of the animals: 


Here they were, I thought, in their home, which in area is 
only slightly smaller than Palestine; they are protected, nature 
offers them generously of her gifts, and they have no Arab 
problem.... It must be a wonderful thing to be an animal on the 
South African game reserve: much better than being a Jew in 
Warsaw — or even in London. * 


Weizmann failed to ask what it would be like to be an African 
in South Africa. Perhaps a key to Weizmann’s striking aloofness from 
the issue of racial injustice in South Africa and his simultaneous 
insistence upon “‘justice for the Jewish race”’ is provided by his English 
admirer, Richard Crossman, writing at an earlier period: 


It has been suggested that Weizmann’s refusal to theorise 
was something he had learnt from Britain. There is as little 
evidence for this view as there is for the suggestion that he learnt 
anything from British democracy. When I was reading in the 
Rehovoth Archives, I asked to be shown any references in Weiz- 
mann’s letters either to British politics or to social conditions in 
Lancashire, where he lived for so many years. One single letter 
was found for me, in which he mentions to his wife the terribly 
sad look of the workers as they go into a factory. But that ts all. 
When [ learnt this, I couldn’t help contrasting Weizmann’s 
concentration on the plight of his own Jewish people with the 
attitude of another foreigner who lived for many years in Man- 
chester, Friedrich Engels. Engels came to Lancashire as a 
cotton manufacturer but, as the collaborator of Karl Marx, he 
concerned himself passionately with the condition of the workers 
and, as we all know, the Marx-Engels analysis of class war was 
worked out in terms of Lancashire. Weizmann had just as acute 
a mind and, when he was dealing with his own people, was just 
as interested in social conditions and social policies. But, unlike 


36 Weizmann, Trial and Error, p. 347. 
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Marx and Engels, he did not feel moved by the condition of the 
workers in Lancashire because they were not Ais workers and the 
problem was not fis problem. Marx and Engels were self-con- 
scious internationalists, who believed in the unity of the working 
class. He was a self-conscious Jewish nationalist, who believed 
that the Jewish worker of the Diaspora was separated by his 
Jewishness from the workers around him. That is why he conduct- 
ed himself throughout his sojourn in Britain as a stranger and 
always refused to interfere or even to interest himself in British 
domestic politics, except in so far as they affected the Palestine 
question. The only obligation he felt was to persuade British 
politicians of all parties to espouse the Jewish cause. *” 


Similarly, the only obligation Weizmann felt vis-a-vis South 
Africa was to maintain Jewish support of the Zionist cause and to 
secure the political support of its famed world statesman, General 
Smuts. 


Aside from a lengthy description of the game park, the friendly 


receptions tendered by public officials, and their numerous visits 
with General and Mrs. Smuts and the Jewish community, nothing 
else was commented upon.*§ Of South African Jewry, however, 
Weizmann observed: 


348. 


I found myself in an unusual Jewish community scattered 
over a wide subcontinent in small groups, but united in Zionist 
spirit. South African Jewry was singularly free from the so-called 
assimilationist taint.... The South African Jews were kindly, 
hard-working, intelligent people, and what one may term organic 
Zionists. If Russian Jewry had not had its life interrupted by the 
advent of bolshevism, it would probably have developed on the 
pattern of South African Jewry. It was a pleasure to watch and 
hear those Jews. Remote as they were from the great ‘stream of 
Jewish life, the arrival of a visitor from Europe was a tremendous 
occasion, and the whole life of the community revolved about 
the event. *° 


87 Crossman, pp. 30-31. 
38 See Vera Weizmann, pp. 122-126, and Weizmann, Tvial and Error, pp. 346- 
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With this strong Zionist community, as Mrs. Weizmann observed, 
their efforts to raise money were well rewarded: 


But the most important part of our work in South Africa 
was to raise funds for the Keren Hayesod, and in this Chaim and 
Dr. Goldstein were most successful. Some hundred thousand 
pounds were collected. This was the period of the world economic 
crisis, and the sum raised represented a great deal of money, 
especially as the pound was worth a good deal more in those days 
than it is now. ?° 


While enjoying his South African interlude Weizmann remained 
vitally concerned with any development affecting Zionism. Thus, 
before leaving South Africa for London in May 1932, he once 
more secured Smuts’ intercession with Baldwin, who was again prime 
minister. In a cable of May 11 to Baldwin, Smuts pointed up Weiz- 
mann’s loyalty to British policy and the significance of South African 
Jews for the British cause: 


Dr. Weizmann on tour in South Africa fears publication of 
French report will have unsettling effect on Jewish and Arab 
position and cause fresh setback. Stop. His great service in restor- 
ing confidence after Passfield policy entitles his views to serious 
consideration. Stop. In South Africa Jews are all Zionists and 
strongly favour British position retention of this goodwill im- 
portant for our large point of view. Stop. Hope you may be able 
to delay publication French report until Weizmann who arrives 
London first June has seen you. *4 


During his four years out of office, Weizmann’s requests to Smuts 
were essentially of a personal nature. Mutual introductions of Zionist 


40 Vera Weizmann, pp. 125-126. 


41 Smuts to Baldwin, May 11, 1932. 

Mr. Lewis French was sent out as a commissioner with the title of Director of 
Development in 1931 to report on steps to be taken to remodel Palestine’s agricul- 
tural policy. His report, delivered in two parts — December 23, 1931 and April 
20, 1932 — would have required two and a half million pounds for “development 
purposes,”’ i.e., to provide for displaced Arab families. His report was kept in obscurity 
and most of it went unpublicized. Mr. French, finding his mission hopeless, resigned 
and the office of Director of Development was abolished. See Albert M. Hyamson, 
Palestine Under the Mandate, 1920-1948 (London, 1950), p. 89 and Jeffries, pp. 637-647. 
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fund raisers en route to South Africa and South African visitors en 
route to Palestine chiefly occupied the Weizmann-Smuts correspon- 
dence during this period. It was at this time, for example, that Smuts 
introduced Mr. M. Kentridge, whom he described as “a Labour 
Member of our Parliament and an ardent supporter of the Zionist 
cause.’’42 As ‘fan influential leader of labour and Jewish thought 
in South Africa,” it was advisable that Kentridge have the opportunity 
to discuss with Weizmann “‘the recent developments in Palestine and 
in Zionism generally.”” In similar manner numerous other South 
African Jewish leaders received Smuts’ blessing as they worked to 
strengthen Zionist-South African ties. 


42 Smuts to Weizmann, May 30, 1930. 
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1933-1939: SMUTS IN COALITION; WEIZMANN RESTORED 


Having won the parliamentary by-elections in 1932 Smuts 
consented to join with Hertzog in a subordinate Nationalist-South 
African Party coalition as deputy premier and minister of justice. 
In this capacity he attended the 1933 Economic Conference in London 
where he and Lord Cecil of Chelwood labored secretly with Weizmann 
to relieve the plight of German Jewry.! During another visit to London 
in October 1934 Smuts conferred with Weizmann on the implications 
for the Zionist goal should Britain go ahead with plans to constitute 
a Legislative Council in Palestine, a plan mooted in 1922, raised again 
in 1929 and referred to in the Passfield White Paper of 1931. Following 
their discussion of the subject, Weizmann transmitted all relevant 
documents to Smuts. ? 

South African Jewry’s gratitude to Smuts for his Zionist endeavors 
during this period was given expression in 1934: a tract of land 
purchased by them in the Haifa Bay area of Palestine was named after 
the General Ramat Jochanan Smuts. Being informed of the decision 
Smuts replied, 

My work for Zionism has from the first been a labour of love and 
gratitude. Hence my original connection with the shaping of the 
policy of the National Home and my deep interest in its execution 
ever since. I believe that that policy was one of the noblest and 
truest inspirations of the Great War, and will outlast most of the 
other results of that period. ® 


1 Summary Note of Conversations with Lord Cecil of Chelwood and with 
General Smuts, June 13 and 14, 1933. 

2 Weizmann to Smuts, October 12, 1934. 

3 §.A.J.C., September 15, 1950. 
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The gratitude of South African Jewry towards Smuts was en- 
hanced further by his opposition to the anti-Jewish policies of the 
Nationalist Party during the 1930’s. Always less prosperous than the 
Anglo element in the white South African population, the Afrikaaners 
vented their dissatisfaction on the many Jewish businessmen and 
financiers who had prospered in the gold and diamond industries. 4 
As William Vatcher observed: 


The South African Jewish community was swelled by refugees 
from Hitler’s Germany during the 1930’s. Since most Jews, 
whether South African born or recent arrivals from Europe, were 
‘better educated and had more business and professional moti- 
vations and experience than most Afrikaners, they were generally 
also more prosperous. Comparisons provoked savage attacks on 
the Jewish community.... The Jews were blamed for many Af- 
rikaner ills, no matter how trivial.... To Hitler’s own treatment of 
the Jews, the Afrikaner was sympathetic, and Afrikaner leaders 
found Jewry an exploitable issue. °® 


It was in this atmosphere of hate that the rising Nationalist leader, 
Dr. Malan, urged legislation to prohibit Jewish immigration; Eric 
Louw, later to be foreign minister, prepared the bill which Smuts so 
strenuously opposed for submission to parliament. Considering Smuts’ 
own record on racism, his condemnation of “‘all ideas of racial persecu- 
tion imported from abroad,”’ seemed something less than consistent.® 
But the Jew, he told his constituents in 1936, “had played his part in 
the development of South Africa and South Africa should appreciate 
him for it.’’? 

Weizmann’s resumption of the presidency of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion and the Jewish Agency in late 1935 and the outbreak of the Arab 
revolt in Palestine in April 1936 were followed by the arrival of the 
Royal Commission under Lord Peel. These events stimulated an in- 
tensive period of correspondence and consultation with General 


4 William Henry Vatcher, Jr., White Laager (New York, 1965), p. 169. 
5 Ibid., pp. 60-63. 

6 §.A.J.C., September 15, 1950. 

7 Ibidem. 
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Smuts. As the Commission began toying with the idea of partitioning 
Palestine into separate Jewish and Arab areas, Smuts was urged to use 
his very considerable influence to prevent its adoption as official policy. 

In late June 1936 Weizmann was contacted at Smuts’ request 
by the South African High Commissioner in London and was assured 
of Smuts’ support. According to the High Commissioner, Weizmann 
feared that further Jewish immigration into Palestine might be stopped 
to appease the Arabs. But the Arab movement itself, Weizmann was 
reported as stating, was nothing more than “‘a direct reaction to Great 
Britain’s loss of prestige in the Abyssinian affair.”’§ Still, Weizmann 
had recognized that Ormsby-Gore, ® the colonial secretary, was “‘well 
disposed towards Jewry, but he was uncertain whether he would 
play his cards strongly.” 

Smuts informed Weizmann on July 24 that he had discussed with 
the Zionist envoy, Brodetsky, the question of the suspension of 1mmi- 
gration into Palestine pending the enquiry by the Royal Commission. 
From his old friend Ormsby-Gore he had ascertained that “the 
Government is going to suspend immigration, although they have 
not yet decided to do so.”” Smuts went on to report that he had ad- 
dressed strongly-worded letters 


..to Ormsby-Gore, Lloyd George and Amery pointing to 
the impolicy from the British point of view of such a step, and 
of its repercussions on the application of the Mandate to which 
Great Britain is pledged. Ormsby-Gore will show my letter to 
the Prime Minister, and I therefore have not written to the 
latter until the situation becomes more critical. 1° 


Smuts proceeded to advise Weizmann to follow up this corres- 
pondence with personal contact: 


8 South African High Commissioner, London, to Smuts, June 25, 1936. 


® William George Arthur Ormsby-Gore, 1885-1964, was a Conservative M.P. 
from 1910. He served in the war and became an intelligence officer in the Arab 
Bureau from 1916 to 1917 and was well known for his pro-Zionist views. He was 
an Assistant Secretary in the War Cabinet from 1917 to 1918 and served as Assistant 
Political Officer in Palestine assigned to the Zionist Commission in 1918. He was 
British member of the Permanent Mandates Commission from 1921 to 1922 and 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1936 to 1938 when he resigned. 


10 Smuts to Weizmann, July 24, 1936. 
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I hope you will get into touch with the gentlemen to whom 
I have written, and use whatever influence you can to prevent 
such an extreme step as suspension. My proposal to them has 
been to curtail materially the number of immigrants during the 
enquiry but not to go to the length of suspension. The curtailment 
does not involve any principle, but suspension goes perilously 
near the line of not carrying out the mandate.™ 


While aware that any change in British policy might endanger 
Weizmann’s own leadership position, he still urged confidence in the 


British Government: 


I sympathise deeply with you in all the troubles that you 
are having in these matters. The action of the British government 
may affect your own position and make it more difficult, especially 
when you have on the whole stood by the Government and told 
others to trust it. I should however say to you that I see no reason 
why you should be unduly discouraged by the present difficulties. 
The Government is certain either now or in the near future to 
see that all its interests lie in the direction of carrying out the 
mandate and standing by its pledges. And I would therefore if I 
were in your place, go on hammering away at them, knowing that 
in the end you must win through. ™ 


Smuts’ efforts to balance growing Zionist disenchantment with 
British “protection” and his own loyalty to the imperial tradition 
were also reflected in his relations with the South African Zionist 
Federation. Writing to N. Kirschner, a prominent South African 
Zionist, Smuts said, 


The position that has been created with regard to partition is 
certainly a most difficult and complicated one, and no one sees 
the outcome of this business. My hope is that in the respite which 
has now been given, the fullest consideration will be given to all 
sides of this difficult issue. With British goodwill, some workable 
way out may yet be found.... I think that the Zionist Congress 
at Kimberley behaved with a very wise discretion in the whole 
matter, and I congratulate you on the good lead which you gave.** 


11 Tbidem. 
12 Ibidem. 
18 Smuts to Kirschner, August 30, 1937. 
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Following the submission of his testimony to the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1937, Weizmann wrote Smuts a lengthy eight-page single- 
spaced letter detailing point by point his objections to the partition 
proposal set forth in the published Peel Report. Weizmann confessed 
to Smuts that 

..the members of that Commission were men of distinction 

in their several spheres, men of unbiassed mind, of sound judg- 

ment, and even of goodwill towards us. They brought fresh minds 
to bear on the Palestine problem, and their enquiry, as their 

Report shows (and as I know from my own dealings with them) 


was by far the most searching and painstaking of all the official 
enquiries from which Palestine has suffered since the War.’ 


Still, these members in whom he had had such confidence failed 
to support the Zionist position. 
And yet the conclusion they have reached (I can give no 
eround for it, and much for a contrary view, and in the earlier 
parts of the Report) is that the Palestine Mandate, on which all 
our hopes have been fastened these last sixteen years, is inherently 
unworkable and must be scrapped.» 


Weizmann rejected this conclusion and insisted that he did not 
believe the Mandate to be unworkable. On the contrary, he expressed 
his conviction that the Mandate would work if only the British govern- 
ment remained firm. ‘““The Royal Commission,” argued Weizmann, 
‘“‘was led to attach too great an importance to the Arab Nationalist 
Movement, both inside and outside Palestine.’’ While not denying 
the existence of the movement nor the fact that “it has to be reckoned 
with,”? Weizmann complained that the British government had shown 
little inclination to resist ‘the claim of the Palestine Arabs to equal 
status with their neighbours,” and that the Palestine Administration 
took ‘‘an exaggerated view of the strength of Arab Nationalism in 
order to explain and rationalize the peculiar behaviour of the Ad- 
ministration on the spot in the face of open rebellion.” ® Still, Weiz- 


14 Weizmann to Smuts, September 29, 1937. 
15 Ibidem. 
16 Ibidem. 
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mann believed that any step to save Jewish refugees, except that of 
abandoning Palestine, should be taken: 


One touchstone for any proposal regarding Palestine 1s its 
effect on immigration. I cannot refuse, when my people stand 
with their backs to the wall, to fight for whatever alleviation of 
their lot it may be possible to secure, at whatever sacrifice, short 
of the sacrifice of Zionism itself. If there is any possibility — and I 
think there may be — of securing by some other means the main 
objects aimed at in the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
(i.e. Jewish independence in a territory of their own in Palestine, 
and some contribution towards the solution of the Jewish problem) 
then I dare not refuse to consider it. I believe that such a possibili- 
ty may be opened up to us during the discussions which are to 
begin in a few weeks’ time, and that, with all its dangers, it 1s still 
a more hopeful one than the alternative of being slowly strangled 
in the dark.... We shall thus have to concentrate every effort in 
the coming months on securing the essential improvements in 
the partition scheme which would make it practicable. ! (Italics 
mine.) 


Smuts’ lengthy reply to the Weizmann letter is one of the more 


revealing pieces in their total correspondence and should be quoted in 
full: 


21st October 1937 
My dear Dr. Weizmann: 


I received your letter of the 27th [sic] September in reference 
to the Palestine question and was deeply interested in all that 
you had to say. I can fully appreciate your difficulties and you 
have had my deepest sympathy in all the great trials that you 
have been passing through in recent months. All of us who 
sympathise with the cause of Zionism and who look upon the 
Balfour Declaration as one of the great results of the World War 
have been profoundly perturbed over recent development and 
especially the Report of the Royal Commission. 


I for one have never been willing to admit that the Mandate 


17 Ibidem. 
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was impracticable, and I have always fully shared your view 
that the very grave difficulties that have arisen were due more 
to weakness and flabbiness of administration. The Report has 
however created a new situation and its approval in principle 
by the British Government and Geneva has made it necessary 
to reconsider very carefully possible future policies. 


Your position as I understand it has been that the scheme of 
partition recommended is impossible of acceptance, but that 
you are prepared to consider a better scheme, which makes 
more generous provision for Jewish needs. What troubles me is 
the fear that there will be no substantial improvement on the 
Commission scheme, and that with trifling changes the scheme 
will go through, and that you and your friends will then be faced 
with the most awful decision that any body of men can be called 
upon to make. The pro-Arab tendency, the desire to conciliate 
Islam and other cognate considerations have in the past weighed 
most heavily with the British Government. The question is 
whether these factors will not continue to have an overwhelming 
influence. The Arabs are in revolt against the present scheme of 
partition — how much more strongly would they react against 
a Partition more favourable to the Jews! And how very averse the 
British Government would be to tamper materially with the 
scheme which has been reported! I am very much afraid that in 
essentials the scheme will pass as recommended, and thereafter 
you and your friends will have to make up your minds either to 
bow to Fate or like the Arabs, to go into revolt. This is an impasse 
that seems to me to be shaping. And you can imagine how deeply 
I sympathise with you and your case that it should be confronted 
with such an awful dilemma. 


Of course I have the feeling that even with a more or less 
favorable partition, the position of the future Jewish State will be 
inherently unsound. The whole country is so small and your 
allotment of it will be so minimal that economic interest and 
transport communications are so interlocked, that the Jewish 
State will continue to be at the mercy of the powerful Arab 
combination which will include not only Arab Palestine but also 
all the neighbouring Arab States. If you had a protector to look 
to, there might be some hope, but with an independent Jewish 
State, without the alliance and support of Great Britain, what 
hope is there? I might be content with a small Jewish State if I 
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knew that it had powerful friends at Court. But ringed round 
by enemies, left to itself without a great power prepared to back 
it up to the uttermost, the future for the new Jewish State must 
be a very dark one, even if its size and boundaries were more 
or less satisfactory. 

My advice to you would be in these circumstances to make 
as strong use as possible of the strategic argument. The Suez 
Canal like the Mediterranean itself is a vital artery of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. Anything that jeopardises the 
strategic defensive position of the Suez Canal must therefore be 
avoided at all costs. And to me it seems that the Suez Canal 
cannot be defended, and becomes a hopeless proposition unless at 
least Southern Palestine remains either in British or in friendly allied 
hands. To give Southern Palestine to a hostile Arab state would 
be suicidal in view of the tendencies which are now manifesting 
themselves in the whole Mediterranean basin. If Great Britain 
means to hang on to the Mediterranean route, she should go “all 
out’ to maintain her present position in Southern Palestine, which 
is the best defence of the Suez Canal communications. Southern 
Palestine should therefore either remain under British Mandate, 
or should be added to the Jewish State, which once more should 
be able to count on British support for all defensive purposes. I 
imagine that this argument is one the force of which will be felt 
in high British circles, and you may perhaps be able to make good 
use of it. 

Another point I should like to make is this. Would it not be 
good tactics on your part to ask that the Jewish State should for 
the present at any rate remain under British Mandate? If the 
Arab trouble is to be eliminated by cutting off an Arab indepen- 
dent State, isn’t it sound policy on your part still to continue to 
claim British protection by way of Mandate over the Jewish 
State, on the condition of course that immigration will be settled 
by the Jewish State itself to the utmost absorptive capacity of the 
country. To my mind you would secure two advantages in this 
way. (1) you would find the British authorities much more inclined 
to enlarge the Jewish State in the Partition, because by helping 
the Jews they would be helping themselves from a strategic point 
of view. (2) you would secure British protection in the future, and 
thus have a powerful friend in the day of trouble. 

If I were a Jew confronted with the awful decision which is 
confronting you, I would not only continue on the most friendly 
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footing with Great Britain, but I would strengthen my position 
and claim to favourable consideration by pressing to remain under 
British protection, at any rate for the immediate future. The 
idea of the independent Jewish State may have some dazzle about 
it, but does not appeal to me in this world of realities. 


I have noted these few points not by way of criticism of your 
policy but simply from a desire to be helpful to you and to the 
cause of Zionism. It may be possible to shape things in such a 
direction that something may yet be saved out of the wreck, 
and the light which was kindled by the Balfour Declaration may 
not be entirely quenched. 

I think your policy of friendly contact with the British 
Government and the British people has been eminently wise, 
and I hope you will continue on these lines. They are an Imperial 
people and at heart they are friendly to the Jewish cause, and 
both these are favourable factors to make use of in the negotiations 
— most difficult and dangerous — which are still ahead of you. 

I thought your letter to Ormsby-Gore of which you enclosed 
a copy very stiff, perhaps too much so. I myself have not been in 
touch with leading personages in connection with this matter. 
My declared Zionism and my official position make it necessary 
for me to proceed warily, and I do not want to do more harm than 
good, but you can understand I am deeply anxious that a cause 
with which I have been so closely connected for many years 
should not be allowed to go under in the troubles of to-day. 


With kind remembrances to both you and Mrs. Weizmann, 
Yours ever sincerely, 


[signed] J.C. Smuts*® 


Over the following two years Weizmann’s concern with the parti- 


tion proposal and Smuts’ efforts to prevent its adoption constitute the 
main theme of their correspondence. As was his policy, Weizmann kept 
Smuts abreast of his submissions to the Colonial Secretary.1® On one 
such occasion, October 14, 1938, he telephoned Smuts from London. 
(The record of the conversation was labeled “Secret — Note of 
Telephone Conversation Between ‘X’ in London and J.S. in Johannes- 


18 Smuts to Weizmann, October 21, 1937. 
19 Weizmann to Smuts, July 12, 1938. 
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burg.” Its content was confirmed in subsequent correspondence.) 
Weizmann urged Smuts to lend his assistance in London: 


X:...The Government here as usual is weak; they will not 
abandon us altogether, but will try to reduce immigration and 
restrict us in various ways. Your moral support is most important. 
There is talk of a conference here late in December or early 
next year, and I am wondering whether you would be able to be 
in Europe in January. I feel that your presence would be in- 
valuable. 2° 


Smuts replied that he doubted he could be in Europe in January, 
but affirmed that immigration must be kept open. A few days later, 
Weizmann wrote that the situation had shown some change, the result, 
he believed, ‘‘of the prompt and unequivocal reaction of our friends 
in America.” (This is possibly Weizmann’s first reference to the 
American factor as a balance to British policy in his correspondence 
with Smuts; it would henceforth figure in the analysis of both.) At 
the same time, said Weizmann, a cable from Smuts to the Woodhead 
Commission, which at that time was preparing a report for cabinet 
consideration, “‘would have the greatest possible value for us.’’*4 
While Weizmann suspected that a tripartite conference of some sort 
might be arranged the following year, he was not sure such a con- 
ference would ever take place nor did he hope to gain much from it. 
“TY rather think,” said Weizmann, “that policy will be decided in 
Whitehall in the coming few weeks, and this is why I am writing you 
this letter to ask you to do what you can to help us now. The issue still 
hangs in the balance, and your authority may, I feel, prove to be the 
decisive factor.”’ 22 

Smuts, however, had already acted. In reply to Weizmann, Smuts 
declared on November 4: 


I have been keeping in touch with the leaders of Zionism 
here, and even before the receipt of your letter I had sent cables 


20 Secret Note of Telephone Conversation Between “X’ in London and J.S. in 
Johannesburg, 1938. 


21 Weizmann to Smuts, October 18, 1938. 
22 Ibidem. 
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to Amery, Baldwin and Lloyd George invoking their assistance on 
the matter of immigration should it become very urgent.... I also 
made representations direct through the High Commissioner in 
Pretoria, and ascertained from him that as regards the immigra- 
tion question, that would be left for the next six months very 
much in statu quo. The immediate trouble therefore of which you 
spoke and wrote to me has for the moment subsided, and I am 
glad to think that I may have been of some assistance to you 
in the matter. 78 


As for the Woodhead report, Smuts stated that London had 
already provided him with an advance copy of the still secret document 
— no small tribute to the influence in Whitehall of the South African 
Minister of Justice — and he proceeded to comment: 


There remains the larger question of the Palestinian settle- 
ment. I have had for more than a week an advance copy of the 
Woodhead Report of which I have made a fairly careful study. 
By the time you receive this letter, you will be in full possession 
of the facts and therefore I break no secrecy by at once giving 
you my impression of the Report. 


I thought the original Royal Commission Report unaccept- 
able for a number of reasons.... 24 


Despite its unacceptable tenor, Smuts seemed confident that the 
report would not be implemented: 


My impression on the whole is that the Woodhead Commis- 
sion is against partition, and does not really intend its recommen- 
dations to be carried out. Under the circumstances, I look with 
some curiosity to the statement of policy to be made by the 
British Government as I am now doubtful whether they will go on 
with partition, but I say this without any authority except my 
personal impressions of the Report. The question therefore re- 
mains what future policy is going to be laid down. ”° 


In conclusion, Smuts expressed his pleasure in seeing “that 
American Jewry had taken a very firm line over the question, and it 


23 Smuts to Weizmann, November 4, 1938. 
24 Ibidem. 
25 Ibidem. 
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may be that with their strong support, you may carry the day” ;* 


an awareness, perhaps, that the real center of power behind the 
Zionist enterprise would soon shift from London to New York. 

Meanwhile, in South Africa, Smuts’ influence was felt by the 
whole of South African Jewry; Cape Town Jewry probably had the 
greatest associations with him. Despite heavy parliamentary duties 
he frequently appeared there on Zionist platforms, received Zionist 
delegations and welcomed Zionist emissaries. He was generally cred- 
ited with stimulating interest in Zionism among Jews and non-Jews 
and in eliciting moral and financial support for the cause. 

One of Smuts’ most publicized addresses was delivered in the 
Zionist Hall on July 23, 1938, when, together with M.L. Perlzweig 
and Dr. Max Soloweitschik, he launched the Keren Hayesod cam- 
paign. On this occasion, Perlzweig, speaking on behalf of the Jewish 
Agency, made a presentation to General Smuts as a token of gratitude 
and affection for the great sympathy he had always shown with the 
cause of Zionism. The gift was in the form of an album containing 
views of Palestine old and new, and particularly of Ramat Jochanan 
Smuts. Smuts assured the Excutive Committee of the Zionist Organiz- 
ation that whatever he could do to further this cause of the National 
Home, he would be proud to do. Referring to partition and speaking 
as “a convinced friend of Zion and of the National Home,” he said 
that whatever his private opinion might be, he ranged himself behind 
Dr. Weizmann and those who knew much more about it. If they, 
however, told him that in their deliberate opinion the best way to 
foster large-scale immigration into Palestine at the present juncture 
was by way of partition, then he bowed to their judgment. 7” 


26 Ibidem. 
27 §.A.J.C., September 15, 1950. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SECOND SMUTS MINISTRY, 1939-1948: 
THE WAR YEARS 


With Britain’s entry into World War II on September 3, 1939, 
the situation in Palestine took on new dimensions, while in South 
Africa Smuts was again brought to power. Although Weizmann had 
earlier cabled to Smuts his concern that Britain might repudiate 
the National Home concept by adopting a rigorous immigration policy 
he also indicated a new theme — repudiation of solemn undertakings 
to Jews “would constitute gravest moral blow to this country [Le., 
Britain] in the United States.’’! Some months later, when congratulat- 
ing Smuts on his “‘lion-hearted action at the beginning of the war,”’ 
Weizmann expressed the feeling that “the war has brought us some- 
thing of a truce in the political field.”’ Now, with the issues between 
Zionists and the British government ‘“‘thrust into the background”’ 
he was confident that when the war was over they would not arise 
again in the same form. ““Today,’’ concluded Weizmann, 


..there can be few who fail to realise that what is at stake 
in this war is the whole of Western civilisation, as we have known 
it. I expect to leave early in November for the United States, and 
shall there do my best to bring home to my people this aspect of 
the situation, and the special responsibility which devolves upon 
them as Jews in the present conflict. ? 


Again, a few months later, in early 1940, Weizmann cabled from 
the United States: 


1 Weizmann to Smuts, March 8, 1939. 
2 Weizmann to Smuts, October 18, 1939. 
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Am authoritatively informed Palestine government about 
introduce fargoing restrictions land sales to Jews. Stop. Am con- 
vinced from tour here which now concluding such action would 
come to Jews and many liberal minded men of other faiths as 
terrible shock consider it wholly gratuitous and unwarranted 
certain alienate very many sympathies in this critical time vastly 
reinforcing sinister forces which urge completest neutrality 
ground Britain merely imperialist and opportunist. Stop. Have 
cabled London similar sense begging further consideration as am 
deeply convinced step would be disastrous for all concerned. Stop. 
Would be immensely grateful your intervention. Regards Weiz- 
mann.® 


Upon returning to London Weizmann expressed his thanks 
to Smuts for his prompt action in opposing the proposed land legis- 
lation? and briefed him on the growing involvement of Jewish Ameri- 
cans in the Palestine question: 


I returned last week from the United States after a relatively 
short but extremely strenuous tour which included visits to a 
good many of the larger cities. Events in Central and Eastern 
Europe have evoked a deep, if perhaps not altogether well- 
organised, reaction, and among Jews everywhere interest in 
Palestine and the Jewish future there is deeper and more general 
than it has ever been. While in Washington I had an opportunity 
of meeting the President, whom I found both well-informed and 
sympathetic with regard to Palestine. ° 


The growing importance of American Jewry for the Zionist 
cause and the suggestion of possible conflict with Zionism’s British 
protectors was a theme Weizmann returned to in subsequent corres- 
pondence: 


I have just returned from America, and I see that I have said 
little here about what I found there. I enclose a copy of a letter 


3 Weizmann to Smuts, February 17, 1940. 

4 Although Smuts endeavored to assist Weizmann in opposing the White 
Paper policy, the Land Transfer regulation of 1940 was implemented by the British 
Government later in the year. It confined Jews to a pale of settlement in Western 
Palestine and was denounced by the Jewish Agency as a form of discrimination 
forbidden by the Mandate. 


5 Weizmann to Smuts, March 27, 1940. 
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which I wrote, towards the end of my stay, to Lord Moyne, and 
hope that you may find time to read it. The American Jews have 
no wish to embarrass the British Government, but they do feel 
that, with the heavy responsibility devolving upon them, they 
simply cannot allow this drift of British policy to continue un- 
challenged. Sooner or later, either directly or through their 
Government, the American Jews will formulate their ideas, and a 
clear stand will have to be taken by the British Government. It 
will not be possible to gloss over the situation indefinitely, and 
I am anxious that you should be fully informed about it, and 
should give us the advantage of your advice, and — if you can — 
your support, in the critical days which lie ahead. ® 


Weizmann’s confidential twelve page letter to Lord Moyne in 
the Colonial Office, a copy of which was provided Smuts, contained 
extensive commentary on public opinion in the United States vis-a-vis 
the European conflict. After explaining the official American position 
he proceeded to analyze the views of ethnic Americans, intellectuals, 
labor and, in particular, of Jews. While noting that Britain’s chief 
friends were the Anglo-Saxons and Jews, he suggested that the latter 
“see the salvation of humanity as a whole and perhaps of themselves in 
particular ... only through America’s joining up intimately with 
England...."’? But he said that he was using the word ‘‘perhaps’”’ ad- 
visedly for “‘in their state of mind Palestine plays no small part.”’ 
Thus the inferred importance of meeting Zionist expectations as part 
of the effort to win over America to an active war role was made 
explicit. Weizmann went on to state that: 


England has at present its best friends in the Jews, who are 
exposing themselves to a great many risks in view of the state 
of affairs in this country now. I could quote a whole galaxy of 
distinguished men in every walk of life, both in the capitals, 
like Washington and New York, and in the provincial towns, who 
are making every effort to speed things up, and to help England 
in every conceivable way. I do not think that England has a 
better friend than Secretary Morgenthau. You know how much a 


6 Weizmann to Smuts, August 15, 1941. 
7 Weizmann to Lord Moyne, June 21, 1941. 
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Treasury can obstruct things, but he has done everything in order 
to smooth the way, even at the risk of being reproached that he 
is doing these things as a Jew, and not merely as a patriotic 
American. 


Weizmann concluded by asking Lord Moyne to try “‘to show this 
letter to the Prime Minister, as I do not want to trouble him with a 
lengthy document.” It might be assumed, of course, that Weizmann’s 
warning would also reach the proper circles in Whitehall through the 
intermediary of General Smuts. 

In the midst of war-time preoccupations, both domestic and 
foreign, Smuts broadcast a lengthy message on the occasion of the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration on November 2, 
1941. In eloquent language Smuts demonstrated his ability to weave 
theological texts into concrete political prescriptions without question- 
ing the assumptions of either: 


Whatever it was, the step was taken, the document signed. 
With the approval of the British, French and American Govern- 
ments. It was at least a great gesture before History. And finally, 
it was embodied in the Peace Treaty, and the promise to Abraham 
had at last become part of the International law of the world. The 
Balfour Declaration is thus not a mere accident, a mere eccen- 
tricity of the Great War, but in its large historic setting and 
its solemn legal form is one of the great acts of history. § 


After reviewing setbacks to implementation of the Declaration 
and the sufferings of Jews in Nazi Germany, Smuts concluded on a 
note of intense spirituality : 


Can Christian Europe and America forget the people of the 
Book, the little people who gave them the greatest Book in the 
world, the Book in which the human soul has expressed itself as 
nowhere else in the world’s literature? Dare we forget the People 
who gave us the noblest gift in history — the Son of Man whose 
solitary figure still best expresses the world’s desire for God, 
who still leads the slow and faltering advance of our race to its 
distant spiritual goal? ® 


8 Radio address by Prime Minister Smuts, November 2, 1941. 
9 Ibidem. 
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Throughout the remainder of the war years, the immigration 
restrictions imposed by the White Paper of 1939, the question of a 
Jewish army, Jewish gun running, and the outbreak of Jewish terror- 
ism against the British in Palestine were the chief topics of corres- 
pondence between Weizmann and Smuts. In seeking Smuts’ support 
for the establishment of an armed Jewish force, Weizmann urged: 


In view situation Eastern Mediterranean and _ possible 
developments Syria establishment Jewish armed forces in Pales- 
tine imperative. Stop. Beg you old friend National Home and 
now responsible for security Africa throw in weight your authority 
with H.M.G. to obtain speedily their favourable decision. 1° 


But despite the growing number of requests Weizmann made of 
Smuts for assistance, Weizmann also demonstrated his ability to be of 
service to Britain and South Africa as a scientist and international 
politician. On February 26, 1943, Weizmann wrote Smuts a lengthy 
letter from New York (see Appendix I) analyzing the situation in 
the United States, outlining his own approach to the American govern- 
ment and discussing America’s post-war role. He also conveyed 
(both the letter and Memorandum were personally carried to South 
Africa by Sir Campbell Stuart) a remarkable document entitled 
*“Memorandum on Africa’ (see Appendix II) wherein he advanced a 
thesis ‘‘based on the assumption that Africa will probably become the 
backbone of the British Colonial Empire after this war.”” Here Weiz- 
mann proceeded to propose a development scheme which he consider- 
ed “‘of great political importance”’ and of which he ventured to say it 
was doubtful that ‘‘there exists any other scheme of equal importance 
for the future of the Empire.” In such a scheme, which envisaged a 
massive use of carbohydrates for a new chemical industry, Weizmann 
asserted that Palestine ‘‘can thus become the laboratory or the pilot- 
plant for the big factory into which the African Continent under this 
scheme might eventually develop.” He concluded that ‘‘the link which 
will be created between Africa and Palestine may strengthen Pales- 
tine’s position in the Arab surroundings or even make it feasible for 


10 Weizmann to Smuts, undated, 1940. 
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Palestine to belong economically and politically to an African bloc, 
instead of entering the prospective Arab Federation.” 

On October 14, 1943 Smuts and Weizmann met each other in 
London, their first meeting in eleven years. After summarizing the 
Zionist position in Palestine, Weizmann concluded that there were still 
‘“‘three men in the world who could solve our problem: the Prime 
Minister [Churchill], Mr. Roosevelt and yourself.’ It was agreed that 
Weizmann and Smuts should together seek an interview with the Prime 
Minister.4 A few days later Weizmann provided Smuts with various 
documents for his comments as a preliminary to an interview with 
Churchill. On November 23, Smuts again met with Weizmann at the 
latter’s request?” to discuss the gun running trials in Palestine and 
British searches for arms in Jewish villages, a procedure which Weiz- 
mann blamed for rising tensions. In this matter and in the quest for 
special communications facilities, Smuts’ assistance was promised: 


You were kind enough to say that you would try and have a 
word with somebody about stopping these searches, and also 
about getting for me the possibility of communicating with my 
people in Palestine.and America. I did have such facilities for 
about three years after the outbreak of war, but for some reason 
unknown to me, they were withdrawn without an explanation. I 
am not conscious of ever having abused this small privilege.?% 


A few days after Smuts’ departure Weizmann hastened to thank 
him ‘‘for all the kindness and encouragement I have received at your 
hands during your stay in London” and he expressed confidence that 
Smuts would continue to “bear our affairs in mind and [would] 
be watchful over them....’14 While regretting that they had not had 
time to discuss the chemical matters, he proposed to do so when 
convenient with the South African High Commissioner in London. 
In 1944, with the war’s end on the horizon, Smuts was already 


11 Secret: Short Note of Conversation with Field Marshal Smuts, Hyde Park 
Hotel, Thursday, October 14, 1943 at 10 a.m. 


12 Weizmann to Smuts, November 10, 1943 and November 24, 1943. 
13 Weizmann to Smuts, November 24, 1943. 
14 Weizmann to Smuts, November 30, 1943. 
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addressing himself to the problems of post-war reorganization. Smuts’ 
growing concern with the United Nations was more than a desire to see 
implemented a stronger version of the League of Nations, with which 
his name had been so closely identified. Rather, as after the First 
World War, Smuts was anxious to secure international sanction for the 
Union’s incorporation of the mandated territory of South West Africa. 
Weizmann, for his part, was assessing (as was the whole Zionist leader- 
ship) not only the possible consequences for Palestine of the projected 
United Nations Organization: he was also engaged in a worldwide 
effort aimed at forcing the British Government to abandon the immi- 
gration restrictions imposed by the 1939 White Paper. With both efforts 
Smuts’ advice and friendship would prove invaluable. 

By April 1944 Smuts had set out for London to attend the forthcom- 
ing Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. Once again Smuts 
was accorded a triumphant reception.) Scarcely had he settled into 
his Hyde Park Hotel residence, however, than Weizmann was seeking a 
meeting and providing background information on events in Pales- 
tine.46 Smuts also received a copy of Lowdermilk’s book?!’ on Pales- 
tine for comment. 18 

Some time before June 12, the two leaders thoroughly discussed 
the Palestine situation. According to Weizmann — who expressed the 
hope that he carried Smuts with him — there were three chief argu- 
ments. First, 1t was necessary to secure a decision about Palestine 
before the war’s end even though there was perhaps “‘no necessity to 
announce any decision until the end of the war,’”’ when the problem 
might be forgotten in the crush. Still, Weizmann expressed confidence 


15 Walker, pp. 735-736. 
18 Weizmann to Smuts, May 31, 1944. 


17 Walter G. Lowdermilk, an American soil-conservationist, spent three months 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan in 1939. He wrote a politically motivated book, 
Palestine, Land of Promise (1939), in which he outlined a power and irrigation project 
professing the possibility of settling four million Jews in the area. It was one of the 
most successful of the Zionist-inspired and disseminated books. Zionist sales of the 
book were reported to total between 3,000 and 4,000 monthly throughout the year 
1944-45 (Zionist Organization of America, 48th Annual Report, p. 15). 


18 Weizmann to Smuts, June 6, 1944. 
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that Smuts ‘‘and the Prime Minister will not allow the matters to fall 
into oblivion.” ““The White Paper of 1939 is moribund,” said Weiz- 
mann, “‘you and the Prime Minister both want it to die.”’ Secondly, 
Weizmann had expressed fear that local officials in Palestine could 
complicate matters “either through overt hostility to the policy of the 
Balfour Declaration, or through lack of imagination and understanding 
of the task.’’ But experience had proved, said Weizmann, “that as 
long as our problem is discussed at the highest levels — namely between 
the statesmen of the democracies — an understanding is possible.” 
Finally, as for partition, Weizmann noted that whereas he had been 
willing to accept a partition proposal following the Peel report of 
1937, it was now untenable. “The Partition scheme,” said Weizmann 
‘“‘was a compromise which had its raison d’étre in 1937, but will no 
longer have it in 1945 — or whatever the date may be — particularly 
after all that has happened to the Jews of Europe.’’ Weizmann con- 
cluded his supporting points with renewed thanks to Smuts for “‘the 
deep interest and understanding you have always shown in our 
problems and difficulties.”” Smuts’ position, he said, had “‘always 
been a source of gratification and — if I may say so — pride, to my 
colleagues, and myself.’’ 19 

Zionist determination to resist partition, a proposal formally put 
to Weizmann on November 4, 19442° was reflected for some time in 
Weizmann’s correspondence. In September, Weizmann cabled his 
concern about rumors of pending decisions likely to affect the situa- 
tion and urged Smuts to respond to his June 14 memorandum rejecting 
partition.*! Smuts’ response to this cable and a memorandum of 
October 6, 1944 were conveyed on November 14, 1944. By this time, 
however, Smuts undoubtedly had been informed of Churchill’s 
proposal and regarded partition as inevitable: 


In spite of your cogent argument for a whole and undivided 
Palestine, I am afraid there will and must be partition. ‘Too many 


19 Weizmann to Smuts, June 12, 1944. 
20 Weisgal, p. 275. 
21 Weizmann to Smuts, September 12, 1944. 
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chances were missed since 1919 in the carrying out of the spirit 
and intention of the Balfour Declaration. Probably the chief 
failure was the limitation on immigration in the early years when 
a strong immigration policy was possible. If by now the Jewish 
population of Palestine were in the majority a far-reaching solu- 
tion would be possible. Now, with a majority of Arabs, and the 
Arab world in uproar, and British policy afraid to antagonize 
Arabs and Muslims, the best one could expect is a partition which 
will do substantial justice to the Jews and create a viable Jewish 
state. The atmosphere has been worsened by the insane assassina- 
tion of poor Moyne, and a malign fate has done the Jewish cause 
great harm at a critical moment — one of the worst strokes of 
luck you have had to endure. I am not at all au fait with the 
present British proposals and speak only of the knowledge I have of 
the situation as it was six months ago. ?? 


In early 1945 Smuts received a confidential azde mémoire from 
Weizmann occasioned by the latter’s visit to Palestine the previous 
November. In this remarkable document, entitled ‘‘Changes of Out- 
look in Palestinian Jewry Since 1939, and the Causes,”? Weizmann 
passed on to Smuts a number of thoughts clearly intended to reach 
influential British and American ears. Regarding the Yishuv (Jewish 
population of Palestine), Weizmann affirmed that during his five and a 
half years’ absence, there had been a deterioration in Jewish-British 
relations. ‘‘But I soon discovered,” said Weizmann, “that this, as yet, 
had not gone deep, at any rate on the Jewish side. In the eyes of the 
Yishuv I stand for the link with Britain, and never haveI had sucha re- 
ception....”” After this reaffirmation of his leadership position and British 
connection, Weizmann went on to condemn what had been conceded 
or promised to the Arabs in Syria, Lebanon and Libya “‘without any 
stipulations regarding us.’ In short, in Zionist eyes no concessions 
should be made to “extreme”? Arab nationalism without Arab agree- 
ment to an unpartitioned Jewish State. “‘If the British Empire and the 
U.S.A. lay down their policy with regard to a Jewish State as an 
undiscussable decision,’’ disclosed Weizmann, then “I believe that 
Ibn Saud and the others will acquiesce.” 


22 Smuts to Weizmann, November 14, 1944. 
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Weizmann went further and intimated another element inherent 
in the Zionist ideology but seldom articulated, namely, that Jews 
could never be assimilated even in liberal western countries. Was it 
meant as a warning to the West, or a prediction of disaster for the 
Zionist cause should it occur? Whatever his intent, Weizmann stated 
that Jewish emigration was a necessity. If they were not allowed to go to 
Palestine, they “may be forced in a different direction.’”’ Moreover, 
he warned, “‘unless the gates of Palestine are opened the pressure will 
be directed towards the U.S.A. and the British Empire, where almost 
every European Jew has relatives or friends.” In the long run, conclud- 
ed Weizmann, 


..the Jewish problem is the problem for these two great 
Commonwealths, which after the war will include considerably 
more than half of world Jewry. Unless through a Jewish State 
in Palestine they introduce an element which has been absent 
for 2,000 years, they are in danger of being poisoned by the 
Jewish question as others have been before them. 73 


In this context Weizmann’s earlier remark that anything and 
everything must be done to save the Jewish population of Europe and 
at any cost except at the cost of Zionism itself becomes more intelligible. 
It was precisely the Zionist determination not to press for massive 
Jewish immigration into the United States and Britain which gave 
Weizmann additional bargaining power with the “‘western democra- 
cies.”” Now Weizmann would raise a virtual specter of a Jewish torrent 
flooding the West, if necessary to secure Palestine. 

In April 1945 Smuts and Weizmann met again in London. The 
Prime Minister was attending the Commonwealth Conference pre- 
liminary to his participation in the International San Francisco Con- 
ference. On April 4 Weizmann requested a meeting with Smuts. 
The next day he was received and soon after provided Smuts with a 
twelve-page secret memorandum on the situation in Palestine. In 
giving Smuts a considerable amount of information on the Zionist 


23 Memorandum on the Position in the Yishuv to Field Marshal J.C. Smuts, 
March 20, 1945. 
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factions and divisions found within Palestine, Weizmann again showed 
his appreciation for diplomatic necessity and British accommodation. 
The Biltmore Programme, said Weizmann, 


..a perfectly honest and simple statement of our desire to 
see a Jewish State in Palestine as our ultimate aim ... has been 
made into a political weapon which may be dangerous. In the 
Yishuv, it is now spoken of as the ‘Biltmore-Jerusalem Resolution’ : 
the Jerusalem part apparently demands a Jewish State at once, 
and an immigration of three million in the next two years. 4 


Having admitted that he had not attacked this demand frontally 
lest it “lead to confusion,’? Weizmann went on to reiterate that there 
need be no negotiations with the Arabs since the British Government 
held the key: 


It is we who are ‘on the horse’, and we see no need to discuss 
anything. It is possible that the ‘horse’ may prove a lame one, 
but I am personally quite sure that the time for discussions with 
the Arabs will not come until the British Government has made 
up its own mind what its policy in Palestine is going to be. The 
key to this situation is in the hands of the British. *° 


On April 6, as a follow-up to the previous day’s conversation, 
Weizmann again affirmed his own leadership position, the Yishuv’s 
confidence in Britain, and his own belief that the Great Powers could 
deliver Palestine: 


When I arrived in Palestine I found considerable tension; 
indeed the position looked somewhat dangerous — and small 
wonder. But I think I have succeeded in bringing some serenity 
and peace into people’s minds. I had no promises to make them, 
but we all hoped. Now this hope must not be frustrated or disap- 
pointed if Palestine is to come through without tragic disruptions. 
Apparently Mr. Roosevelt, in his talk with Ibn Sa’ud, was 
trying to obtain his consent to the creation of a Jewish State in 
Palestine, which is — so far as I understand — the policy of the 
Big Three. I believe one can never expect Ibn Sa‘ud to consent; he 


24 Ibidem. 
25 Ibidem. 
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could not do it. But I am quite sure he would acquiesce once he is 
convinced that the Great Powers mean to put the matter through. 
To make the fate of the Jews depend on Ibn Sa’ud (or any other 
Arab) means to destroy our every hope from the start. Brigadier 
Clayton, with whom I had several conversations, and who is 
extremely well-informed on Arab matters, felt that it would be 
preferable to have a clear-cut, final, solution with Palestine as a 
Jewish State, rather than to risk having something which may 
be a festering sore in the Middle East for years to come. 


Weizmann interpreted some of Smuts’ earlier remarks as an 


implied affirmation that partition was not the best solution. Since 
there had been a complete deadlock in negotiations with the Churchill 
government since the previous November, Weizmann solicited Smuts’ 
help in re-opening conversations: 


Of course, partition may, on a short view, look the easiest 
solution. I was glad to hear you say that you feared ‘an irre- 
trievable mistake”’ in this direction. 

I have asked to see the Prime Minister. I know how busy 
he is, but as I have to go into a nursing home shortly, I would 
be really grateful if I could see him soon — and for your own 
support of my application. As you said, Palestine is among the 
highest of our priorities. 

Once more, I would like to thank you for your great kindness 
and attention. I trust that our cause, in your hands and those 
of the Prime Minister, may at last find a satisfactory solution. *”” 


But Smuts’ response of April 16, while endorsing an undivided 


Jewish Palestine, urged interim reliance upon Britain and the United 
States for immigration control: 


I have once more studied the papers of recent years and am 
confirmed in my view that, both from the British and the Zionist 
point of view, the division of that baby will be a measure of 
despair, which may be deeply regretted in future. My feeling is 
for a Palestine whole and undivided, and meanwhile giving 
Jewish immigration a further chance. The progress already made 


26 Weizmann to Smuts, April 6, 1945. 
27 Ibidem. 
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since 1918 is enormous. Let it continue. Without prejudicing 
development by premature stabilization of the future set-up 
of the country. 

My feeling is in favour of continuing the British mandate and 
the association of the U.S.A. with it if necessary.... The question 
of immigration should, I suggest, be left to the British and 
American governments jointly... 78 


Since Smuts was pressed for time owing to his imminent departure 
for San Francisco, he promised to push the Palestine matter after his 
return. ?9 

Although Weizmann quickly registered his “‘shock’’ over the 
General’s immigration control suggestions — they seemed “‘to imply 
some softening of the White Paper on the immigration issue, but 
otherwise would leave matters very much as they are,’ 3° — he 
nevertheless asked Smuts 


..tO use your great influence in favour of putting an end 
to the White Paper policy, and admitting immediately an 
adequate number of Jewish immigrants into Palestine. ** 


No less important was his second request — that Smuts become a 
watchdog of Zionist interests at San Francisco: 


The Arab States will be present and busy — the Jewish 
Agency has not been invited. We are assured by the Foreign 
Office that “‘while the future of the Mandatory system will no 
doubt be discussed in principle, it would not be the Conference’s 
business to consider its application or working in respect of 
Palestine or any other particular country.” This cannot allay 
our fears, and we are anxious lest general discussions on Mandates 
should affect the specific and unique case of Palestine. I therefore 
beg you to be watchful against the danger of the ground being 
cut from under our feet, and decisions which must be made on 
the highest level being prejudiced, wittingly, or unwittingly. *? 


28 Smuts to Weizmann, April 16, 1945. 
29 Ibidem. 
80 Weizmann to Smuts, April 19, 1945. 
31 Ibidem. 
32 Ibidem. 
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As noted earlier, Smuts’ interests in San Francisco were both 
theoretical and practical. As an elder statesman anticipating a very 
significant role in conference deliberations, Smuts experienced much 
disappointment, since the Americans were intent on stealing the lime- 
light. Nevertheless, the Conference did adopt the preamble which 
Smuts had drawn up for the Charter. And with Smuts’ support, the 
Charter gave approval to the veto authority of the Great Powers in 
keeping with his own insistence that the reality of power be recog- 
nized. %3 Provision also was made for the transformation of mandated 
territories into trusteeship territories. The United Kingdom excluded 
Palestine and Transjordan (already marked for independence) from 
this arrangement. South Africa also had other ideas for South West 
Africa. Smuts stated that at the proper time the Union would ask for 
the termination of the mandate and the incorporation of the Territory 
as a fifth province. Still, Smuts assured the Conference that South 
Africa would make no arbitrary change in the territory’s status. 

In the meantime, history was catching up with South Africa and 
General Smuts. Not only was Smuts’ proposal for a takeover of South 
West Africa premature since “‘it crossed the general grain,” *4 but his 
Pan-African visions henceforth met the determined opposition of a new 
generation of African nationalist leaders. Sitting among the spectators 
at San Francisco, as he had at Versailles, was Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, the 
father of Pan-Africanism, who remarked: 


Singularly enough, there is another “Pan-African” move- 
ment. I thought of it as I sat recently in San Francisco and heard 
Jan Smuts plead for an article on human rights in the preamble of 
the Charter of the United Nations. It was an astonishing paradox. 
The Pan-African movement which he represents is a union of the 
white rulers of Kenya, Rhodesia, and Union of South Africa, 
to rule the African continent in the interest of 1ts white investors 
and exploiters. ®° 
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While DuBois’ observations on Smuts had been completely 
ignored in 1919, twenty-six years later his judgment found support 
among the non-western states admitted to the international system. 
In a vein which completely contradicted all that had been said of 
Smuts in western liberal circles, but with the support now of millions 
of Afro-Asians, DuBois declared: 


Eventually this class of men must yield to the writing in 
the stars. That great hypocrite, Jan Smuts, who today is talking 
of humanity and standing beside Byrnes for a United Nations, 1s at 
the same time oppressing the black people of Africa to an extent 
which makes their two countries, South Africa and the American 
South, the most reactionary peoples on earth. Peoples whose 
exploitation of the poor and helpless reaches the last degree of 
shame. They must in the long run yield to the forward march 
of civilization or die. * 


Upon returning to London, Smuts received Weizmann’s congrat- 
ulations for the role he had played at San Francisco, together with an 
urgent request for a meeting.*’ Another crisis had broken and Smuts’ 
advice was sought. On June 9 Prime Minister Churchill, in a brief reply 
to Weizmann, refused to reopen the Palestine question until the Peace 
Conference could convene. Now, with seemingly betrayed confidence 
in the British ‘‘solution,’’ Weizmann felt that his position as president 
of the Jewish Agency was becoming untenable. On June 27 Weizmann 
discussed his projected resignation with close colleagues. It was 
decided that the Prime Minister should be informed beforehand but 
that ‘‘the best personal channels, which would appear to be — Smuts, 
Randolph [Churchill]”” would be used. *° 

It is not clear whether it was Smuts’ advice or a change in the 
political scene which deflected Weizmann from this course. But on 
July 7, Smuts was writing a personal note to Weizmann with a dif- 


ferent suggestion: 
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... Just a line before I leave. I regret that owing to the P.M.’s 
being out of reach, I could find no opportunity of further discus- 
sions of Palestine with him. But I know enough of his plans and 
hopes to be certain that it would be wise if you were to avoid any 
final steps when you meet your friends at the end of this month. 
Palestine must come up for consideration at the formal peace 
settlement in the immediate future, and till then no decision can 
be made by the British Government. Under the circumstances 
your policy might well be for postponement of a decision. 


An undivided Palestine and the association of the U.S.A., 
with the question of Jewish immigration to the National Home 
seems to me the best that we can look forward to....%® 


Given that President Truman and the American Congress — 
subject to tremendous Zionist pressure — had already called for 
massive Jewish immigration into Palestine, Smuts’ suggestions that 
the United States be identified with immigration control constituted 
no real threat to Zionist goals. Indeed, even if Weizmann actually 
intended to take any ‘‘final step,” it was rendered unnecessary on July 
96 when the Churchill government was defeated and the Labour 
Party returned to power. Smuts was thereupon advised by Weizmann 
that the situation was ‘‘completely changed” and a simple request 
was made that he meet certain Zionist visitors soon expected in South 
Africa. 4° Shortly after, Weizmann was informed through South Africa 
House in London that in response to the latter’s request of September 
3, General Smuts had made ‘“‘strong representations to the present 
British Government on the immigration question, which he considers 
paramount.” 4! 

In South Africa, meanwhile, Smuts was encountering growing 
opposition, and not only the traditional kind from the Nationalist 
Party; rather, he faced the dissatisfaction and anger of the colored, 
Indian and African masses, whose expectations of reform had been 
heightened by war-time pledges in support of the democracies and 
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now sought some reward for their sacrifices. Smuts’ return to South 
Africa in September following peace with Japan showed that nothing 
had changed: as enormous crowds gathered on the steps of the Johan- 
nesburg City Hall to bid the Prime Minister welcome, military police 
attacked and drove away the African onlookers. ‘“Thus symbolically 
it was demonstrated that though the war for world freedom had been 
won, black men and women must not forget that they have to keep 
their place.” 42 Pass laws were strengthened by the adoption of the 
infamous law C Sec. 9 (5) Act 25/1945, making even more precarious 
and inhuman the existence of Africans in towns.* In reply to all 
protests the Prime Minister countered with the warning that all who 
taught subversive doctrines to the Bantu “would be set about their 
business.” 44 In 1946 Smuts introduced successfully the Indian Rep- 
resentation Bill, a bill which while prohibiting entirely the further sale 
of fixed property to Indians in Natal, gave them three European 
representatives and two European senators in parliament. Smuts 
confounded both his opponents and “‘liberal’’ supporters by working 
together two unrelated subjects.4° While thus engaged in bringing 
about his own version of peace and unity at home Smuts prepared in 
May to set off once more for Europe. 

Upon arrival in London Smuts found an urgent request from 
Weizmann in Jerusalem awaiting him. It concerned the newly- 
created Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry which Weizmann 
expected to recommend the abolition of the Jewish Agency and the 
establishment of a Palestine government (i.e., Arab majority) which 
would then control immigration. Under these circumstances Weizmann 
requested that Smuts once more exert his “powerful aid in the in- 
terests of Zionism and Palestine.’’4® Specifically, Smuts’ assistance 
was needed in securing immediately from the British government 
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100,000 certificates for Jewish immigration. Should these certificates 
be granted, said Weizmann, 


..the Jewish position in Europe will be to some extent 
relieved, and it will then be possible to consider the wider issues 
of the Palestine problem as a whole, with which I believe to be 
linked the future of the Middle East and Great Britain’s position 
and interests there. It is not for me to speak of the last-mentioned 
problem, but I believe you have always shared our view that a 
Jewish Palestine is the surest of all available bulwarks for British 
power in the Middle East. * 


Once immigration had been resumed on a large scale it was 
expected, declared Weizmann, that the phenomenon of terrorism 
would disappear “‘and that cooperation with Britain, which has always 
been the firm basis of our policy, will be reestablished.” 4% In con- 
clusion, Weizmann appealed to Smuts’ own sense of Afrikaaner loyalty 
as well as Jewish-British mutual interest: 


I am appealing to you as one of our oldest friends — one of 
the few still left to us of the group of great statesmen to whom we 
owe the National Home policy. You know what is at stake in the 
coming critical weeks. May I invoke your powerful aid for another 
people in dire need — small, like your own, and like your own, 
old and proud? Now is the time when our friends can help us if 
they will. What we can do for ourselves, we have done; our fate 
now rests with England and America. *® 
Although Smuts did not reply to this letter for some weeks he 
almost immediately submitted a lengthy statement to the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, “‘as the one surviving member of the 
War Cabinet of the last war, and one who in 1917 took an active 
part in the planning of the Balfour Declaration.’’*® Throughout his 
statement Smuts argued that the Declaration was not meant as “‘a mere 
temporary expedient out of a present difficulty” but as “a declaration 
of long range policy for the future.”’ Thus, said Smuts, 
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The White Paper of 1939, which purports to limit the 
immigration policy under the Mandate, by a term of years and a 
limit of numbers, was merely the unilateral act of the British 
Government and — it seems to me — in conflict with the real 
character of the Mandate. I do not think that it can be used as an 
argument in the interpretation either of the Declaration or the 
Mandate. All I wish to emphasize in this statement is that the 
Balfour Declaration made by the British Government, assented 
to by the American and French Governments, and subsequently 
solemnly confirmed in the Mandate by the nations of the League 
— is asolemn and sacrosanct document, embodying a long range 
policy of Jewish immigration into Palestine, that it should be 
treated with respect as such, and that the fundamental rights 
thereby assured to the Jewish people should not be abridged or 
tempered with more than is absolutely necessary under all the 
circumstances of the case. *! 


On June 9, 1946, Smuts was able to respond personally to Weiz- 
mann’s letter of April 14. His delay in replying was simply attributed 
to the fact that ‘‘nothing has happened that is not known to you.”’ 
‘And until the two governments have finished the discussions now 
going on between them,” said Smuts, “there [was] really nothing to 
report.” 52 Smuts was convinced, however, that Britain would do 
nothing without American backing, and that the near future would 
show “whether and how far America is prepared to go.”” He accurately 
predicted that “‘the American indications [were] on the whole favour- 
able’’ for the Zionist cause and promised to be in touch with Weizmann 
upon his return to London.*? After the Prime Miuinister’s departure 
from London Weizmann confessed to Smuts: “I can scarcely tell you 
how much I miss your guidance and advice in these terribly difficult 
times.’’ 54 

Smuts was faced upon his return with the problem of 60,000 
striking African miners on the Rand. Police attacks on a strikers’ 
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demonstration march killed five and injured many. General Smuts, 
however, speaking in Pretoria, was reported as saying ‘‘that he was not 
unduly concerned over what was happening on the mines because 
the strike was not caused by legitimate grievances, but by agitators.”’ 

Once more in London in late August, Smuts spoke with Prime 
Minister Bevin and “‘pointed out to him both the urgency, and the 
possibilities which exist of finding a solution to the Palestine problem 
at this time.’ 5* While thanking Smuts for this service Weizmann 
advised him of the Jewish Agency’s decision not to participate in the 
London conference scheduled to open at the end of September, since 
it was based on the Morrison cantonization plan of July 31. Instead, 
a separate Jewish state rather than a federation scheme was the 
minimum requirement and this, he argued, could be implemented 
by the British government: 


If His Majesty’s Government desires to find a settlement, I 
am sure that the elements for it exist to-day. The executive of 
the Jewish Agency, after much heart-searching have decided that 
they are prepared to discuss a solution based on the establishment 
of a viable Jewish State in an adequate area of Palestine. President 
Truman, as well as the State Department, support such a solution, 
and have so informed His Majesty’s Government. *” 


Weizmann concluded with an expression of pleasure that Smuts 
would be arriving in London at 


..this crucial moment of Jewish and Zionist history; your 
presence here and your active help, even during a short stay, 
will do very much to bring matters to a favourable solution. 
In my opinion, there has never been so favourable a constella- 
tion as there is now, and it is truly providential that these days 
will find you in London. *® 


From the Paris Peace Conference and London, Smuts was off 
immediately to New York, where he suffered his first international 
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setback in many years. Addressing at length the Fourth Committee 
of the United Nations, Smuts built up his case for what he termed 
South Africa’s legitimate concern in annexing South West Africa, an 
argument based on geographical, economic, strategic and ethnic 
considerations. He even produced the results of a hasty referendum 
which had shown that the whites endorsed incorporation almost to a 
man. But the ‘“‘poll” of non-whites, which purportedly showed an 
overwhelming support for incorporation, was not taken seriously by 
the delegates —- except the British, who spoke in defence of South 
Africa.5® Unofficial South African representatives of the non-white 
population vigorously rejected Smuts’ plea for incorporation and 
denied the representative character of South Africa’s poll. The majority 
therefore set aside a Danish-American amendment that the General 
Assembly had too little information to warrant decision, rejected in- 
corporation out of hand, and insisted that the mandate be superseded 
by United Nations trusteeship. To Smuts, the United Nations had 
become “a mere cockpit of emotion, passion and ignorance.”’® 

British failure to adopt a partition proposal satisfactory to the 
Jewish Agency was a severe personal setback to Dr. Weizmann. His 
policies were under severe attack at the Twenty-second Zionist 
Congress held at Basle in December 1946. Weizmann’s name was 
not submitted for re-election as president and the position was left 
vacant. By early 1947, however, new Zionist options opened when Mr. 
Bevin informed the House of Commons on February 18 that his 
government had reluctantly concluded that the only course open 
was to submit the problem to the judgment of the United Nations. 
Considering the strong American pressures against what were consid- 
ered Britain’s anti-Zionist policies, it was expected that a United Nations 
largely under American influence would achieve what Britain had 
failed to do. It was in this atmosphere of renewed challenge that 
Weizmann again assumed leadership, although without official posi- 
tion. 
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Even before he returned to “‘active service’? Weizmann was in- 
forming Smuts of conditions in Palestine, where he had been for some 
months, as background for the opening of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Although Weizmann expressed some misgivings about the passing 
of the Palestine issue to the United Nations, he placed his hopes in a 
“really neutral and unprejudiced fact-finding commission” : 


No one knows what UNO will do. I am none too happy about 
the decision of the British Government to refer this complex and 
tortuous issue to so vast an assembly of such diversified and 
frequently contending interests. The best that one can hope for 1s 
that they may set up a really neutral and unprejudiced fact- 
finding commission with instructions to prepare fully elaborated 
and not merely general proposals for a final solution to be con- 
sidered at the September meeting of the United Nations. ® 


Secondly, Weizmann considered it vital that ‘“‘a satisfactory interim 
scheme of administration be adopted providing for a substantial 
increase of the monthly immigration quota and rescission of the 
ruinous land regulations.”6? Weizmann concluded by explaining 
that he was 


..taking the liberty of writing at such length on this subject 
because it holds in my opinion the key to the solution of the 
present impasse. If the creeping paralysis which has entered the 
life of the country under the dispensation of the White Paper is 
stopped, then I am firmly convinced the future of this great 
effort, on which you built such high hopes and which you have 
helped so much to advance, is assured. ®* 


Smuts’ reply, which included a deep commiseration for the situa- 
tion in Palestine as sketched by Weizmann, soberly advised that 


We cannot undo the past, and can only try to find a better 
way to the future. As I told you in London last year I see now, 
at this sad stage, no escape except by way of Partition. I was long 
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for an undivided Palestine, but after all these failures and missed 
opportunities I see no other way out of the present impasse. Only 
yesterday, speaking in our Parliament, I expressed myself publicly 
in favour of this solution — if solution it is. Palestine never was 
undivided in the great past, and perhaps a fair share of it for 
Jewry may once more be the nucleus of a National Home and a 
Holy Land. Now that a UNO Commission has been appointed to 
assemble the facts and search for recommendations my expression 
of opinion, as one of the original authors of the Balfour Declara- 
tion may carry some weight with the Commission. At any rate it is 
something concrete and definite, and not another and further 
postponement of a decision which can brook no further delay. §* 


The United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP), 
drawn from eleven states held to be “‘neutral’’ on the Palestine issue — 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia — could not but bring 
encouragement to the Zionists. Among these “neutrals”? were included 
such staunch Zionist champions as the delegates of Guatemala and 
Uruguay. Weizmann testified before this committee in Jerusalem during 
its sitting from June 16 to July 24. As part of his testimony he quoted a 
portion of Smuts’ May 29 letter, as a commentary upon Jewish 
sufferings by “‘one of the last surviving statesmen who formulated 
the Balfour Declaration.”® On September 1 UNSCOP proposed 
partition and recommended Jewish statehood to the General Assembly. 
As Weizmann’s biographer declared, 


Every resource of Jewish influence and statecraft would be 
needed if the springboard of the UNSCOP report were to be 
used for a victorious forward leap. And these resources manifestly 
included the Elder Statesman whose formidable shadow still 
dominated every scene in which he moved. 


In October he arrived in New York — invited to join the 
struggle by those who had rejected him ten months before. The 
official attitude of the Jewish Agency, expounded to delegations 
by Sharett, Silver and a large band of helpers, had now unfrozen. 
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The public support of partition was now official Zionist policy. 
By mid-October it was plain that American and Soviet support 
could be expected, but even then the two-thirds majority was not 
automatically assured. Weizmann’s role was to make an impact 
on the uncommitted and wavering delegates who were being 
shaken by the strong blasts of Arab pressure. ® 


Thereafter Weizmann advised Smuts from New York that 


The situation here looks fairly satisfactory although there are 
still a good many difficulties to overcome. The main point is 
the positive attitude both of America and of Russia and it 1s 
almost tantamount to a miracle that these two countries should 
have agreed on our problem. 

It looks as if the UNSCOP majority report is meeting with 
a great deal of favor. There may be some slight modification 
here and there but on a whole, it seems to be an excellent basis 
for discussion. The attitude of the British is more or less neutral 
and I for one regret that they have placed themselves into a 
position whereby their role at present, at any rate, is insignificant. 
Whatever one may say in criticism of their attitude in the last 
year or two, or of the work of the British administration in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, they have carried the burden 
and if not for the British government, we would be nowhere.” 


With the United Nations now the focus of activity Smuts was able 
to assist Weizmann through the South African delegation. Weizmann 
expressed his gratitude to Smuts for putting him 


...in touch with your delegation here whom I have seen twice 
and with whom we have discussed all the various details. Mr. 
Lawrence and his colleagues are thoughtful and sympathetic men 
and they listened very attentively to what I had to say. ® 


Weizmann concluded by inviting the General to visit Palestine 
and, reminiscing about Smuts’ efforts with regard to the Balfour 
Declaration, urged another visit to New York: 
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If I may say so, I miss you here very much. That is no 
reflection on your delegation but I am thinking of the old days 
of 1917-18 and 19 and I thought it would be a historic gesture if 
you were present at the consummation of what you had begun 
about twenty-five years ago. ®® 


As Smuts indicated to Weizmann, he had spoken in favor of the 
partition of Palestine before the South African parliament in May. 
Even before that statement the Prime Minister spoke of South Africa’s 
support for the convening of a special session of the United Nations 
to consider the Palestine question. In reply to a question in mid-April 
Smuts declared: 


..not only I personally but I am sure a vast number of 
people in this country have a profound sympathy with the Jewish 
people in their adversities. I think it is the greatest tragedy of our 
age.... I myself have been very doubtful about that White Paper. 
I have been very doubtful about it. I think the British Govern- 
ment is doubtful about it. I believe in fact it has been practically 
withdrawn, that it is largely in abeyance.... The Jewish people 
have been driven to desperation. I look upon those criminals 
among them as real desperadoes, driven mad by the suffering of 
their race and constant frustration. I hope the Jewish people 
will get that solution from UNO. 

I think that this ideal of the National Home to which I 
made a contribution long ago will be carried out and that we will 
find Arabs and Jews living in the country as peaceful neighbours 
all working for their mutual welfare. ”° 


In this same question period, however, Smuts, the steadfast friend 
of Zionism, revealed how consistent support of Zionism generated 
admittedly discriminatory immigration policies against Jews. Re- 
sponding to a plea made in the House of Assembly that displaced 
persons from Europe, including Jews, should be admitted to prevent 
invasion from India, China and Japan, Smuts disagreed: 


Referring to the above suggestion by Mr. Kentridge, General 
Smuts said that that would not be a solution to the Jewish 
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problem. To overload the country with Jews would merely 
create anti-Semitism. He always held that view. South Africa 
would do her share by helping to find a solution which in his view 
was the establishing of a Jewish National Home in Palestine.”4 


The Jewish deputy who followed, Dr. Friedman of Smuts’ own 
party, did not challenge the Prime Minister’s logic. Instead he ex- 
pressed appreciation for what Smuts had said on Palestine. The brief 
debate succinctly summarized the fact that Zionism and anti-Semitism, 
in South Africa as in the rest of the “liberal’? West, were mutually 
interdependent. That South Africa (whose support for Zionism was 
greater than any other country’s on a per capita basis) could yet 
accommodate anti-Semitic policies thereby becomes more intelligible. 
Thus, while General Smuts argued against any general policy of 
Jewish immigration he could also congratulate Jewish citizens for 
playing “‘a foremost part from the very beginning in the building up 
of the greatest centre of European population in the Union.’’?? 


The close financial relationship between South African Jewry 
and the Zionist enterprise in Palestine, described above, gave a very 
special role to South African capital in the Jewish colonization scheme. 
By recognizing this relationship and encouraging its continuation, 
Smuts was able to cement his own political fortunes with the Jewish 
community in a manner fully consistent with his traditional support 
of the country’s strongest capitalistic interests. The South African 
Palestine Enterprise (Binyan) Corporation was presented as not merely 
a means of South African support for Zionist efforts, but as a sound 
business proposition as well. According to the South African Zionist 
leader, Mr. Bernard Alexander, ‘Zionism in action, expressed in 
terms of practical assistance, had been its most distinguishing charac- 
teristic,”’ a characteristic of which Alexander said, “‘the not unprosperous 
material situation of South African Jewry enabled it to indulge in 
this propensity.” 
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Recently, said Alexander, the “‘practical work’’ of South African 
Zionists had entered a new and vitally important field. Within the 
previous fifteen or twenty years, he explained, something like a South 
African aliyah had set in. He reported that while in 1947 the number 
of ex-South Africans in Palestine was small, it was perceptible, and, 
in spite of all difficulties of entry, was steadily on the increase. In 
kibbutzim in all parts of Palestine, South African chalutzim were to be 
found; ex-soldiers in the extreme north, Hashomer Hatzair youngsters 
in the Sharon and the Negev, former youth leaders in the Huleh and 
the Emek Zebulun, young Mizrachi in the Hebron hills. Ex-South 
Africans were to be found throughout the country running private 
farms. In the towns, business and professional men and women were 
to be found a-plenty, and all were doing a pioneer job, and at the same 
time strengthening the nexus between South Africa and “Eretz Israel.”’ 
At the same time, he declared, the numerous and active South African 
companies were engaged in a very real “practical Zionism’? — being 
instruments for the creation and maintenance of productive undertak- 
ings, calculated to foster Palestine’s economic development and to 
widen the field of settlement and absorption. ‘The number of individ- 
uals in South Africa who made investments in Palestine was legion, 
said Alexander. Still, when all was said and recognized, said Alexan- 
der, it remained true that, in acommunity of over 100,000 souls, living 
thousands of miles from ‘“‘Eretz Israel,’’ the main work for Palestine 
would continue to take the form of financial contributions to the 
“constructive tasks” of the Jewish National Home. But despite previous 
generosity the Zionists of South Africa had long since come to the 
conclusion, said Alexander, that the ‘‘normal’’ methods were hopelessly 
inadequate: that to secure the land, and secure it in time, the Jewish 
people must have larger liquid resources; and that as far as South 
African Jewry was concerned, this meant special campaigns over and 
above the ordinary collection means. Indeed it was the devotion of 
South African Jewry to Zionism, as demonstrated by ever increasing 
financial commitments, which undoubtedly assured the permanency 
of the Smuts-Weizmann friendship and which served both so con- 
veniently. 
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Weizmann, meanwhile, was anxious lest British resentment over 
recent developments in Palestine turn into outright opposition. While 
recognizing that Britain was no longer a key factor influencing the 
Palestine issue, on November 15, as a General Assembly vote neared 
on the UNSCOP report, Weizmann asked Smuts, then in London, 


..Whether you could, with your great influence, at the last 
moment, try and bring about a change in the attitude of the 
Foreign Office. 


We may have to face a little more trouble, but on the other 
hand, the Jews will feel that they are armed with the full moral 
support of the civilized world as against the opposite camp which 
are the Arab States and Great Britain. It is a bitter irony of fate 
that the very country which has been responsible for the initiation 
of the project should refuse to cooperate with the United Nations 
in its consummation, and so indirectly be of assistance to the 
bitterest enemies of the National Home. 


All the delegations with whom I am in contact attach the 
greatest weight to Palestine as a test case for the United Nations, 
and the one major issue on which the Great Powers have been able 
to work together. It is all the more sad to everybody that Britain 
should refuse to play any positive part and so abdicate from her 
position of moral leadership. 


The whole affair is causing further serious damage to British 
prestige, instead of redeeming it from past criticism of her 
handling of Palestine. You can readily understand how painful 
this is to someone like myself, who has always attached the utmost 
value to Britain’s role in world affairs — especially at a time like 
this, when the Russians and the Americans should be brought 
together because of Britain’s influence, and not in spite of it. 78 


Again, a few days later, Smuts received another urgent appeal: 


Attitude British delegation here disturbing and may endanger 
success all our efforts which otherwise reasonably certain. Stop. 
Could you use your great influence to induce a more friendly 
relationship at last crucial hour many thanks.’ 
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On November 29, 1947, after an unparalleled example of “‘behind 
the scenes’’ negotiations and outright political intimidation,’® the 
partitioning of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states became the 
declared policy of the United Nations. The day before the Zionist 
victory was won, Smuts confirmed to a Jewish Agency official in 
London that: 


I have instructed my UNO Delegation to be helpful in your 
support and to keep in close touch with Dr. Weizmann. I have 
also discussed on the highest level the matters we touched upon 
a few days ago, and am hopeful of good results.” 


With victory in hand, Smuts was one of the first to be thanked 
by Weizmann for his unfailing support. Having arrived back in 
Pretoria the Prime Minister penned a personal reply: 


My dear Weizmann 


I was deeply moved by your kind wire from New York on the 
passing of the Partition motion. I received the wire at Rome on my 
way back to South Africa and have had no earlier opportunity 
to thank you for a wire I deeply appreciate. My service inthe 
cause has been small, but it has been wholehearted all the way and 
in all weathers.... 

With the leading people in the British Cabinet I have 
discussed the necessity of a fair ending which will not leave 
Palestine in a mess. It must be an orderly and proper ending of a 
great chapter of history. I hope this appeal will have a good 
response. Great Britain has been the friend although sometimes a 
difficult friend.... It must retain Jewish friendship in the difficult 
chapter ahead. It is to be hoped that nothing will jeopardise that 
friendship.... 


75 See Richard P. Stevens, American Zionism and U.S. Foreign Policy, 1942-1947 
(New York, 1962), pp. 175-185. 

76 Smuts to Linton, November 28, 1947. 

77 Smuts to Weizmann, December 5, 1947. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FINAL YEARS: SMUTS DEFEATED AND ZIONIST 
VICTORY 


The year of 1948, after witnessing a brief crisis period, saw the 
ultimate victory of political Zionism culminating in the establishment 
of the state of Israel. Paradoxically, within days of this victory, and 
after thirty-one years of devotion to the Zionist cause, Smuts himself 
suffered political defeat, a defeat, it has been suggested, in part attri- 
butable to his Zionist involvement. 

In the aftermath of partition, with violence mounting in Palestine, 
the United States was brought face to face with the economic, military 
and political repercussions of partition. With few American troops 
available and public distaste for any new military involvement — a 
course even demanded by the American Zionist leader, Dr. Wise, if 
necessary to effect partition — the United States backed off from 
enforcing partition. Instead, the United States seemed to suggest on 
February 24, 1948 that the Security Council could not enforce partition 
and urged a trusteeship arrangement. The Zionists responded to what 
was considered a threat to partition with every device, including the 
formation of the “Emergency Conference to Save the United Nations 
by Supporting the Palestine Resolution.”’ 1 Weizmann was summoned 
back from Palestine to New York in mid-February to assist “in the 
gathering crisis.”2 On March 24 Weizmann dispatched an urgent 
cable to Smuts requesting that he join Australia’s delegate, H.V. 
Evatt, in insisting upon the implementation of the partition resolution: 


1 Stevens, pp. 186-210. 
2 Weizmann, Trial and Error, p. 471. 
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Anxious draw your attention Evatt’s statement concerning 
partition would be most grateful if you could support partition 
at this critical moment particularly in view of American change 
in policy thankfully and affectionately yours. 


Smuts, however, was convinced that the United States did not 
intend to block partition but merely wished to prevent a vacuum of 
public authority after British withdrawal set for May 15.4 


On April 21 Smuts was asked for South African assistance: 


We are reaching decisive point in deliberations. Stop. 
Attitude of New Zealand and Australia demanding fidelity to 
Assembly resolution and resistance to aggression has raised morale 
and hopes of all here. Stop. Similar attitude by South African 
delegation in conformity long tradition would be most helpful. ® 


To this request Smuts replied through the South African U.N. 
delegation: 


My delegation has instructions to continue our support 
partition and press for special truce Jerusalem if general truce 
fails. ® 


On May 15, 1948 Britain withdrew as promised from Palestine 
and the state of Israel was officially declared. Recognition followed 
from various countries but Great Britain remained silent. According 
to Weizmann, it was thought that Mr. Bevin was bringing pressure 
to bear on the British dominions and western Europe to withhold 
recognition.” He therefore addressed a cablegram to General Smuts 
urging immediate recognition: 


Now that Balfour declaration has been consummated by es- 
tablishment state of Israel I take opportunity of expressing to you 
as one of architects of declaration and most constant supporter 


3 Weizmann to Smuts, March 24, 1948. 

4 Smuts to Weizmann, March 29, 1948. 

5 Weizmann to Smuts, April 21, 1948. 

6 Permanent Delegation Union of South Africa to Weizmann, April 26, 1948. 
7 Weizmann, ibid., p. 479. 
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of Jewish cause my deepest appreciation and gratitude for 
manifold kindnesses which you have shown to Zionist movement 
and to me personally during intervening years. Stop. I understand 
that new state has approached you for recognition and I venture 
express hope it will be possible for you to crown your life long 
encouragement of our national aspirations by giving speedy 
recognition. Stop....® 


Replying through the South African Legation in Washington 
Smuts welcomed Weizmann’s message and expressed his hope for 
Israel’s success. But official action of recognition, he said, was “held up 
by considerations [of] new situation and necessary consultation.” ® 
Weizmann returned to press the issue a few days later. His cable gave 
specific reasons for the urgency of South African recognition: 


Personal and confidential 


Deeply appreciate your encouraging message. Stop. Consider 
prompt recognition would not only crown long standing support 
your country yourself for revival Jewish nationhood but would 
also have important effect present situation firstly by giving lead 
other dominions secondly by strengthening efforts prevent 
further bloodshed through Security Council thirdly by helping 
promote better relations with Britain. Stop. As lifelong protagonist 
British-Jewish friendship am deeply distressed present British 
role allowing invasion by Arab Legion including destructive assault 
on Jerusalem with British commanders weapons finance also 
continuing arms supplies to other Arab armies operating Palestine 
also leading opposition in Security Council to American cease 
fire initiative. Stop. Your unofficial influence to mitigate un- 
friendly British policy and promote satisfactory relations between 
new state and Commonwealth would be signal contribution. 
Stop. As ever my heartfelt good wishes. !° 


On May 24, in a cable to Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok, 
the Union government accorded de facto recognition. 4 


8 Weizmann to Smuts, May 16, 1948. 

® Legation of Union of South Africa to Weizmann, May 17, 1948. 
10 Weizmann to Smuts, May 21, 1948. 

11 §.A.J.C., May 28, 1948. 
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Considering Smuts’ long and unstinting devotion to Zionism, 
the delay in according even de facto recognition was somewhat ironic. 
Although reticence in this matter might have been due as much to 
Smuts’ own regard for British sensibilities as to Anglo-South African 
sentiment, he also feared that the Nationalist Party would make 
political capital of an action so clearly welcome in the Jewish com- 
munity. 1? In the event, the Prime Minister’s action not only had the 
effect of alienating some English-speaking voters ‘‘who had no love 
for Jews of any kind and a bitter hatred of the gunmen of Palestine 
who were murdering British soldiers,’ !* but it also enabled Dr. Malan 
to proclaim by way of contrast his own “true friendship” for the Jewish 
people, a people whose race-consciousness would enable them to 
‘“‘more easily understand and respect the same feeling in the case of 
every other section of the community.” 14 Two days later, on May 26, 
the Smuts government fell. Immediately after the narrow Nationalist 
victory the Malan government extended de jure recognition to Israel. 
Weizmann’s May 26 cable of thanks came to Smuts on his last day as 
prime minister. 


The convergence of these events, resulting in Smuts’ narrow 
defeat, require further explanation, and must be understood within 
the context of South Africa’s Anglo-Boer-Jewish triad. Although 
South African Jews traditionally favored strong relations with Britain 
as a bulwark against the philosophy of the Nationalist Party, confron- 
tation between Jewish terrorist groups and British soldiers in Palestine 
after 1946 undermined pro-British feeling at the precise moment 
when the Nationalist Party was preparing its assault on continued 
South African attachments with the British Crown. Paradoxically, 
South African Jewish concern for Palestine was not merely the out- 
growth of ordinary Zionist interests, like those which after the horrors 
of Nazism had won over American and British Jewry to Zionist 


12 Thidem. 
18 Walker, p. 772. 


144 Cited in R.G. Weisbord, ‘‘Dilemma of South African Jewry,” Journal of 
Modern African Studies, V (September, 1967), p. 236. 
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political goals: it possibly reflected community concern that the in- 
creasing strength of the Nationalist Party might necessitate a Jewish 
exodus. 

But despite a legacy of virulent anti-Semitism, by 1948 the 
Nationalist Party had pragmatic reasons to modify dramatically its 
attitude towards the Jewish community. Not only did it perceive the 
necessity of white solidarity if a minority racial regime were to be 
maintained. According to Dr. Edwin S. Munger, a long-time observer 
of the South African scene, the post-war Jewish-Afrikaaner rapproche- 
ment was also due to the feeling of highly influential Afrikaaners that 
“the elimination of Jews from South Africa would shake the country 
to its foundation’’!5 since it would lead to the withdrawal by wealthy 
Jews of sufficient capital to precipitate an economic slump. 


As the 1948 general election approached there were growing signs 
of a switch in Nationalist ideology. Not only did the Afrikaans press 
support Zionist opposition to British policies in Palestine, but it 
compared the determination of the Afrikaaners to break the Union’s 
British ties with the Zionist undertaking. In various localities Nation- 
alist politicians openly began seeking the favor of influential Jews, and 
in Cape Town a dialogue was opened between several prominent 
Jews and leading Nationalists. Although in October 1947, Malan 
repeated his Party’s traditional opposition to additional Jewish immi- 
gration, he argued that opposition was not because of anti-Jewish 
feeling but ‘‘because we want to prevent these feelings.’ #® But it was 
the creation of the state of Israel on May 14, 1948, only a few days 
before the May 26 election, which especially influenced Nationalist 
attitudes. According to Dr. Leslie Rubin, a South African exile and a 
co-founder of the Liberal Party 


..A strange mixture of motives made it easy for Malan (and 
Strijdom has faithfully followed his lead since) and the Nation- 


18 Edwin S. Munger, ‘“‘Jews and the National Party,” American Universities 
Field Staff Reports (1956), p. 2. 


16 Die Transvaler, October 30, 1947, as quoted in translation in Alexander 
Hepple, Verwoerd (Baltimore, 1967), p. 226. 
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alists to offer enthusiastic support to the new state. There was a 
sense of affinity with the Israelis in having thrown off the British 
yoke. A psychologist might have called it admiration for the 
achievement by another of what was for them still a suppressed 
desire. !” 


Richard Weisbord has observed that it was “not coincidental 
that the turning away of the Nationalist Party from overt anti-Semitism 
occurred at the same time as the goal of the political Zionist movement, 
the creation of the state of Israel, was realized.’’18 Whether it was the 
defection of English voters on the Israeli recognition question?® or 
the fact that Smuts had played into Malan’s hands by depriving 
himself of likely supporters by making it more difficult for colored 
voters to register,2° Smuts’ defeat did not signal an end to South 
African-Zionist cooperation. On the contrary, under Nationalist Party 
leadership relations with Israel were carried to their logical conclusion 
of cooperation. Various South African Jews, including Abba Eban, 
Arthur Lourie and Major Michael Comay, among many others, 
now joined the top ranks of Israel’s decision makers. 74 

In the aftermath of defeat Smuts’ contribution to the Zionist 
victory was not, however, to be forgotten. His role as a champion of 
Zionism for over thirty-one years was recognized by the South African 
Jewish press, the South African Jewish Board of Deputies and by the 
Zionist Federation. Weizmann, soon to be elected Israel’s first presi- 
dent, cabled his affectionate regards and congratulated Smuts on his 
election as chancellor of Cambridge University.?? During the final 
two and a half years of his life Smuts’ ties with Weizmann and the 
Balfour Declaration was celebrated as one of the greatest contributions 
to the success of the Jewish state. 


17 Leslie Rubin, ‘“‘Afrikaner Nationalism and the Jews,” Africa South (April- 
June, 1957), p. 29. 

18 Weisbord, p. 239. 

19 Richard P. Stevens, “Zionism, South Africa and Apartheid: The Para- 
doxical Triangle,” Phylon (Second Quarter, 1971), p. 127. 


20 Walker, p. 772. 
21 See §.A.J.C., June 11, 1948 for detailed background on Lourie and Comay. 
22 Weizmann to Smuts, June 13, 1948. 
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Despite his seventy-eight years Smuts continued an active political 
life as opposition leader in the House of Assembly. Weizmann, himself at 
an advanced age and frequently under medical care, carried out his for- 
mal duties on a reduced schedule as acting president and then president 
of Israel. His selection as president was seen by Smuts “‘as a fulfilment 
and more than a fulfilment of the cause we worked for since 1918.” *8 
Although the frantic years were now past, both Weizmann and Smuts 
regarded the other’s friendship as one of the more important associa- 
tions in their lives. In March 1949, as Weizmann prepared to leave 
for the United States, he repeated his invitation that Smuts visit 
Israel.24 “I feel sure,’’ said Weizmann, “it will do your heart good to 
see Israel to whose coming into being you have contributed so power- 
fully.’ In reference to Smuts’ electoral defeat, Weizmann expressed 
the hope “that the events of last year have not depressed you too 
much....”25 Although Smuts was unable to set any firm date for a 
visit he requested Sarah Millin, their mutual friend, to carry his best 
wishes with her as she visited Israel. Smuts opined that “Israel is 
indeed almost the only cause which has been salvaged in the storms 
of our generation.” *6 

The first anniversary of the proclamation of Israel’s independence 
was celebrated in South Africa with a banquet in the Johannesburg 
City Hall tendered by the Executive of the South African Zionist 
Federation with General Smuts as guest of honor. Surrounded by 
many important personalities of the Zionist movement, Smuts was 
greeted with tremendous enthusiasm and tributes were paid him 
for his devoted labors to the Zionist cause. In his_ response, 
Smuts observed that it was in fact most astonishing that the birth of 
Israel had occurred in their lifetime. And South Africa, he said, had 
played a fine part in this achievement. “There was no country in 
proportion to its population which had done more, materially, for the 


23 Smuts to Weizmann, 2362/49. 

24 Weizmann to Smuts, March 31, 1949. 
25 Ibidem. 

26 Smuts to Weizmann, April 20, 1949. 
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National Home than South Africa according to its means.”? He took 
special pleasure, he said, in thinking that his last act as prime minister 
of the Union was the recognition of the state of Israel. “It put Israel 
‘on the map,’ but it also put South Africa ‘on the map.’ ”’ 2? 

In August of 1949 Weizmann sounded out Smuts on the possibility 
of attending a great dinner celebration in London planned for his 
own 75th birthday. Smuts was asked to attend and to be chief speaker. 
Smuts quickly replied that despite a “‘very tight political time-table,”’ 
he was “anxious to join in any move to do honor to you. Our long 
association in the great cause is of course an added reason for my 
accepting the invitation, if made.”’ 78 

Before the London event Smuts received two Israeli emissaries 
who conveyed the greetings of the foreign secretary and the acting 
president. Smuts’ reminiscences and observations in that interview 
help to throw additional light on the Zionist development and his 
own perception of and relationship to its growth. Smuts, it was reported, 
had praised Weizmann “as a great Jew who had managed by his 
influence and by his clarity of policy, to bring about the foundation 
of the State.’ According to Smuts, “it is not by strength or by armies, 
although those are very useful, that great things are done in this life, 
you need influence as well.’? He said he was quite certain that the 
state of Israel had come to stay, and that there was nothing to fear 
from the Arabs, unless some Great Power interfered. He believed 
however that there would be a certain amount of “‘scrapping.’’ The 
United Nations would be able to do nothing to prevent it. Only 
lawyers, he said, believed that it was possible to make a cut and dried 
settlement which would last for all time. When asked whether this 
was not undue pessimism coming from so experienced a statesman, 
Smuts replied that as far as he could see one must expect a certain 
amount of friction, as no scheme that could be devised was sure to be 
fully carried out. 29 


27 §.A.J.C., September 15, 1950. 
28 Smuts to Weizmann, September 1, 1949. 


29 Notes of the interview held with General Smuts in his office in Pretoria on 
October 20, 1949. 
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Turning to relations with the English, General Smuts thought 
that perhaps there had been mistakes on both sides, but that the 
English were a great people and they had a wonderful past. The 
English were now in difficulties but nevertheless remained a Great 
Power, and it was to the advantage of both sides to continue 
good relations. Dr. Weizmann, he said, had had a sound instinct 
when he insisted on linking the fate of Israel with the goodwill of 
Great Britain. He drew a comparison with the position in South Africa, 
and expressed a hope that efforts would be made by both sides to 
reach an understanding. °° 

Smuts felt the British attitude to Israel was due to a fear of the 
Arabs and of the Muslims because of their large numbers. His own 
opinion had always been that the Arabs were not a serious military 
proposition. He led his visitors to believe that his prophecy had been 
proved right by the events of the last year. As he had turned to military 
matters, he reminded them that when he was a member of the war 
cabinet he had been offered the command in Palestine, but he had 
decided to stay in the war cabinet, and he thought that his instinct was 
right, as in that way he had been able to help forward the greatest 
event of modern history, the foundation of the Jewish state. Then 
waxing both historical and philosophical, he drew a comparison 
between the events of three thousand years ago, and contemporary 
events. The Jews, he said, had come up from the desert and had poured 
into the country which had been promised them. “Who gave them 
the promise?” he asked. Tradition, he suggested, had been strong in 
them, and in this way they had taken the country from the Ammonites 
and the Perizites, and from all the other peoples mentioned in the 
Bible. #2 

As planned, Smuts flew to London to join in honoring Weizmann, 
whom he called “‘a great friend, a great man, with whom I have had the 
privilege to be associated for much of a lifetime.” Recalling Weiz- 
mann’s rise from a Russian ghetto, his scientific studies and his arrival 


30 Tbidem. 
31 Tbidem. 
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in England, Smuts said that Weizmann was more than a scientist; his 
imagination and heart had been fired with the vision brought by 
Herzl and “he remained faithful when many, even Herzl himself, 
began to quail before the enormous difficulties.”’ The case itself, said 
Smuts, 


..and Weizmann’s way of presenting it, together with his 
personal prestige as a scientist and war worker, carried the day 
with some members of the then War Cabinet. Mr. Balfour was 
persuaded, and became a convinced supporter. Likewise Mr. 
Lloyd George, who had not only been educated on the Book, but 
was particularly sensitive as a member of a small people to 
Weizmann’s arguments. 

As for me, a Boer with vivid memories of the recent past, the 
Jewish case appealed with peculiar force. I believed with all 
my heart in historic justice, however long delayed. I also had 
the strong feeling that something was due from the Christians 
to the Jews, not only as compensation for unspeakable persecu- 
tions, but as the people who produced the Divine Leader, to 
whom we Christians owed the highest allegiance. Moral and 
religious motives thus re-inforced the political considerations. 


We were persuaded, but remember it was Weizmann who 
3 
persuaded us. 


It took some time to evolve a suitable formula on which all 
could agree, and which the American and French Governments 
could also support. And so arose the famous Declaration with 
which the name of Arthur Balfour will always be associated. It did 
not promise a Jewish State, but only a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. It was thus practically limited to Jewish immigration, 
but Weizmann, as a realist, knew that no more could be achieved 
at that stage, and probably felt that something might wisely be 
left to the future. 


The whole story is well known, and I shall not trouble you 
with further details. The policy of the National Home was em- 
bodied in the Peace Treaty and in the Palestine Mandate which 
was conferred on the British Government. 

The Jewish cause had at last achieved international recogni- 
tion in one of the great documents of history. ®? 


82 South African Zionist Record, November 25, 1949. 
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Yet, behind all this activity, declared Smuts, it was Weizmann: 
“But for Dr. Weizmann there would have been no Balfour Declara- 
tion.”? While saddened by Jewish terrorism in Palestine, Smuts never- 
theless attempted to put it in an acceptable historical context. His 
efforts to do so seem, in retrospect, hypocritical considering subsequent 
condemnations of the “exasperation”? tactics employed by Africans 
in southern Africa and the resistance of displaced Palestinians: 


There was a growing exasperation among the Jewish rem- 
nants, into whose soul the iron of suffering had entered, and who 
could bear no more. No wonder extremist elements got out of 
hand and forced the pace towards solutions such as no Commis- 
sion or endless palavers could have brought about. We know 
that sad story. One need not approve the violent policies of Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, nor need one abate one’s abhorrence of the criminal 
proceedings of the Stern Gang. But history does not always 
proceed along the way of law and order. Where reason fails 
force takes charge, and speeds up conditions. Long delays and 
continual frustrations do sometimes create an abnormal state of 
mind, and Jewry as a whole should not be held responsible for 
such aberrations. ** 


As for Israel’s relations with her neighbors, Smuts hoped for an 
accommodation and acceptance. Still, in Smuts’ own inimitable style, 
even conflict and violence could be elevated to a “sport”? by those 
carrying the message of civilization: 


Life would become too drab and too much living human 
interest would be taken out of it. Sport, fun, a certain amount of 
tension and excitement, and even unruliness have their function 
in human society. Life is interest, and that interest takes many 
strange forms. Some sparring among the Semitic elements in 
Palestine may therefore not be an unmitigated evil. 34 


It was precisely Israel’s identification with the power and glory 
of European civilization, in an underlying historical and philosophical 


33 Ibidem. 
34 Ibidem. 
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service which earned Israel praise in Smuts’ mind; the offspring had 
become the teacher of the West: 


What little Israel could achieve, in spite of Hitler, and 
against almost unimaginable odds, surely this Western World 
of ours may achieve on its larger scale. The last reserve, the un- 
conquerable reserve of man, is his resolution, his will to victory, 
his determination to win through at all costs. And once the peoples 
of the West make up their minds to sacrifice minor comforts and 
benefits, to say good-bye to all that, the sun will once more shine 
upon their way, and the wide prospect of fulfilment will stretch out 
before them. The peoples of the West have reached this stage of 
decision in the post-war period, when the acquired cargo of 
entrenchments and securities may have to be jettisoned inorder 
that the ship itself may be saved. 

Such an all-out effort was made in the Battle of Britain, and 
repeated in the resurrection of Israel. I bracket them together 
as among the human highlights of our epoch. 

Let us repeat that supreme effort in a spirit of readiness 
to lose all in order to win all, and our European civilization 
will enter upon perhaps its most glorious epoch of history. We 
thank Israel for having once more reminded us of that last, that 
only way to salvation. 


And finally, before concluding his praise of Weizmann and the 
Jewish state, Smuts showed his loyalty to the British tradition. In the 
last analysis, he declared, it was the identification of the National 
Home with Britain which had brought success: 


Nor should we to-night forget the great Commonwealth 
which stood by the National Home from the Balfour Declaration 
to the achievement of national sovereignty. It has been a hard 
way, sometimes marred by misunderstanding due to the con- 
flicting duties laid on Britain under the Mandate. But let Israel 
never forget that it was Britain that first took Weizmann by the 
hand, and that grip should never be relaxed. Forget the smaller 
differences which have developed on the way. The historic 
comradeship should continue unbroken for the fruitful service of 
mankind. *6 


35 Ibidem. 
36 Ibidem. 
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Weizmann subsequently thanked Smuts for his speech and 
asserted that he had “truly analyzed the secret of such success as we 
have had in tracing it to our willingness to lose all in order to win 
all.’? 3? He concluded with the observation that Israel’s future would 
depend “essentially on our being able to set up here, at the gate of the 
East, a new society fusing the spiritual elements of our ancient tradi- 
tion with the fascinating, if dangerous, heritage of our scientific age.”’ 

Smuts’ last two years could hardly add to the record of his service 
to the Zionist cause. But with the end drawing near Smuts put a 
visible capstone upon his lifetime service by presenting on December 4, 
1949 a bust of himself by the South African Jewish sculptor, Moses 
Kottler, to the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Handing the bust 
over to Justice L. Greenberg, president of the South African Friends 
of the Hebrew University, Smuts again affirmed his belief in the his- 
torical role of the Jewish people: 


I do not think that at any other stage in history has there been 
an event of such far-reaching importance as the return of the 
Jewish people to their ancient homeland.... It was because of this 
that I undertook my recent trip to London to attend the function 
held in honour of President Weizmann on the occcasion of his 
75th birthday. %8 


General Smuts then proceeded to discuss the effect of the estab- 
lishment of Israel on the Middle East. He thought that the fact of the 
Jewish state would alter the entire situation in that area. ““The Middle 
East has been asleep for centuries, and I want to see Israel emerge as 
the vital force, leading its neighbouring countries along the paths 
of progress. It is this I want to see and not strife and warfare. It is 
my wish that we will soon witness the dawn of a new era in the Middle 
East, with Israel exerting a tremendous influence for good.”’ In 
thanking General Smuts, Justice Greenberg declared that “it would 
remind Jews of future generations of this great man who had busied 
himself with the aspirations of the Jewish people and who was big 


87 Weizmann to Smuts, January 29, 1950. 
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enough to allow his interests to stretch ‘from his birthplace in the 
Western Province to the Middle East.’’ 89 Indeed, Israel’s birth was 
due in no small part to Smuts’ transformation from a Boer soldier of 
the “Western Province”’ of South Africa into the foremost champion 
of the British imperial ‘‘mission’” — a mission which had, however 
reluctantly, embraced the Zionist cause. 

On September 11, 1950 General Smuts died on his farm at Irene. 
Among the many tributes in his honor none were more fervent or 
heartfelt than those from South African Jewry, Zionist and Israeli 
leaders. Throughout South Africa Smuts would be eulogized in Jewish 
synagogues as a “life-long Zionist,’’ a “framer of the Balfour Dec- 
laration”’ as well as ‘“‘the architect of South African Union.”’ In Israel 
itself, Acting Prime Minister Joseph Sprinzak declared that “General 
Smuts is written on the map of Israel and in the heart of our nation.” 
Two years later, on March 18, 1952 Israel dedicated its “living memo- 
rial”? to General Smuts. That day on the southern slopes of the 
Judean hills, the Smuts Forest, overlooking the Weizmann Forest, 
was formally dedicated. With the South African and Israeli banners 
flying together and representatives of the Israeli government, the 
Jewish Agency, the Keren Kayemeth and the South African Jewish 
community in attendance, a message of tribute from Winston Chur- 
chill, the sole surviving imperial statesman associated with the Zionist 
program, was read to the assembled gathering. With the passing of 
General Smuts, a chapter in the South African-Zionist-Israeli rela- 
tionship was brought to a close, but the foundations had been securely 
laid. The importance of South Africa for the genesis of the Jewish 
state was incontestable; a new and equally intriguing relationship 
lay ahead. 


89 Ibidem. 
40 §.A.J.C., September 22, 1950. 
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55th St. & Sth Ave., 
New York City 


February 26, 1943 


Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, 
Pretoria, S. Africa. 


My Dear General, 


I was happy to receive a word of greeting from you through 
Rabbi Meier Berlin of Jerusalem who had the privilege of meeting with 
you in South Africa. I had hoped that you might be coming here last 
summer after your visit to England. Indeed, advice from London at 
that time led me to believe that this might be the case. There were, 
naturally, a host of things which I wanted to discuss with you and I was 
eagerly looking forward to such an opportunity. Unfortunately, it 
did not materialize. I am nowutilizing the opportunity of Sir Campbell 
Stuart’s visit to South Africa to dispatch this letter. 

[I have been in the States now almost ten months and have had a 
fairly good opportunity to observe the scene both from the general 
and Jewish point of view and feel constrained to say that I am not 
altogether happy about the situation. One notices a distinct swing 
toward the right and this is usually accompanied by an increase in 
anti-Jewish tendencies. It would perhaps be hasty to draw any far- 
reaching conclusions at this stage; what I have observed may perhaps 
be fleeting. Then again, the tide may turn, for this 1s, generally 
speaking, a rather mercurial country. 

Since the last general elections, with the Republicans gaining 
considerably in both Houses of Congress, the trend has been curiously 
reminiscent of events which followed the last war. Isolationism, its 
voice still small and thin and not yet strident, is beginning to rear its 
head; true, somewhat shamefacedly, but it is nonetheless a foreboding 
of the shape of things to come. Anti-British feeling, which is always 
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present, is growing in intensity. The President’s hands seem to be 
weakened. It has manifested itself in many directions, with the details 
of which it is not my desire to burden you. As stated above, all this may 
change and with equal rapidity, but it is a sign of incipient danger 
which merits careful watching. 

Another manifestation, which is perhaps a direct concomitant 
of the above, is the tendency to ‘‘write off’’ the British Empire, coupled 
with the assertion that we are now entering, what is generally referred 
to here as “the American Century’’. Whereas the former is stoutly 
asserted by the liberal elements in this country whose friendship for 
England is, I believe, genuine, the latter emanates from conservative 
or reactionary forces. Without, I am afraid, quite realizing it, they 
both meet on some kind of common ground. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the United States will undoubtedly emerge a great world 
power after this war, which may be all to the good, but it is my feeling 
that if this great power is to exercise the beneficent effect on the world 
it must be harnessed, in cordial partnership, to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and to Russia. Together they will form a steadying, 
constructive influence in the remaking of the New World: separately, 
the confusion may become worse confounded. 

All this has a direct bearing on our own affairs as they relate to the 
future of little Palestine. During my last few visits to the States and 
particularly on my present sojourn, I have found considerable sym- 
pathy for our cause in high quarters. I cannot say that I have found 
an equal degree of understanding. The sympathy arises chiefly from an 
appreciation of the appalling condition of world Jewry. Yet there is 
a timidity and a lack of imagination in dealing with this problem 
almost equal to that of our own Colonial Office. The line seems to be 
the same. Not because there is ill-will or unwillingness to see the 
problem, but rather, because the microbe of appeasement with rela- 
tion to the Arabs has entered the system here as it has in our own 
bureaucracy. 

There is another aspect to the problem which is worth noting: 
Unconsciously, perhaps, the American public, and even certain 
quarters in Washington, have been affected by the anti-Semitic virus. 
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The deadly poison of Hitlerism has spread far and wide. The propa- 
ganda that this is a “Jewish War” is met not by counter-propaganda, 
but by a conspiracy of silence regarding the Jewish problem. Whereas 
the Nazi leaders remember us in every one of their blatant utterances, 
conversely, the leaders of the democracies, with very rare exceptions, 
try to forget our existence. Often I am overcome by the terrible feeling 
that so far as the Jews are concerned, the Hitlerites have won the war. 

There is a tendency to exaggerate and overdraw the Arab diffi- 
culties. I do not underestimate them but I do feel very strongly that 
things should never have been allowed to reach the pass at which we 
find ourselves at present. When the National Home policy was inaugu- 
rated in the years 1918-1921, the Arabs were quite prepared to accept 
it as evidenced by my arrangement with King Feisal, and by other 
manifestations. If Great Britain had indicated to the Arab peoples that 
they consider this policy just and wise and that they are prepared to see 
it through, without injury to the legitimate Arab interests, things 
might have gone differently than they did in the last twenty-five years. 
I think the report of the Peel Commission gives expression to the same 
view; unfortunately there have been so many frustrations and vacilla- 
tions, so many attempts to placate the Arabs at heavy cost to the Jews 
in Palestine, that things have greatly deteriorated. Today the guiding 
star of the Palestine Administration is the White Paper, which is a 
negation of the National Home policy. 

Meanwhile, however, the Jewish population of Palestine has 
grown to about 600,000 and it 1s inconceivable that this Community, 
which is dynamic, active, conscious of its strength, can be dominated 
by something like a million backward Arabs; and unless the problem 
is settled now with courage and imagination, it will continue to be 
troublesome for many years to come. At the end of this war a new and 
better world will, I hope, emerge. The Jewish right to Palestine has 
again to be re-affirmed in clear terms by the United Nations. The 
Arabs must be told: 

1. That the reasons which have prompted the nations to in- 
augurate the policy of a National Home in 1918 are just as valid today 
as they were before, if not more so. 
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2. That the Jews have proved their ability to redeem the country 
from its state of desolation of twenty-five years ago, and built up a 
progressive and civilized community which has pulled its weight in this 
struggle far beyond its numbers. 


3. That everything the Arabs have gained from the last war and 
are likely to gain from this war is due to the victory of the United 
Nations to which the Jews have contributed more than their share. 


4. That a Jewish Palestine will not only be a boon to the Jews 
but a blessing to the whole of the Middle East, and that the rights of 
our Arab neighbors, both inside and outside of Palestine, will be 
respected and not infringed upon 1n any way. 


If advantage is taken of the new opportunity which has come to us 
again, and if such an opportunity is not lost in a welter of contradic- 
tory promises; and if the implementation of the policy is not handed 
over to small-minded and narrow-hearted Colonial bureaucrats, 
we may get out of the impasse in which we find ourselves at present. 
I know that the Prime Minister understands the problem fully. I am 
equally confident that your views have not changed, and I believe 
that the President of the United States finds himself in accord with the 
views of our own Prime Minister. 


In my recent conversations with the State Department and 
particularly with Mr. Sumner Welles, of which our own Ambassador 
has been fully advised, the problem in its various aspects has been 
discussed. I should like to quote from a letter I have written to Mr. 
Sumner Welles: 


We have from the beginning striven to reach an amicable 
understanding with our Arab neighbors, and it is my hope 
that Ibn Saoud, like the Emir Feisal, with whom we found 
ourselves in complete accord, might understand our aspirations 
and the benefits of a Jewish Palestine, not only to our people, 
but to millions of Arabs in the neighboring countries. I believe 
that this hope is shared by Mr. Churchill. 


As was the case twenty-five years ago, our chances of 
arriving again at an agreement with the Arab people will be 
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greatly enhanced if the United States and Great Britain, together 
with the other members of the United Nations, would help create 
the prerequisite conditions. Indeed, the attitude of your Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain will play a decisive role in what- 
ever negotiations may be undertaken with the Arabs. 

But it is clear, I trust, that whatever steps are taken in 
this direction, the rights of the Jewish people cannot be assumed 
to rest on the consent of the Arab people. This consent will surely 
come one day, if the United Nations indicate to the Arabs their 
intention to see Jewish Palestine built up and the legitimate rights 
of the Arabs protected. Our case rests on the historic connection 
of the Jewish people with Palestine, legally and morally recognized 
by the civilized nations of the world. Equally, it rests on the 
ability of the Jewish people, amply demonstrated in the last 
twenty-five years and more, to recreate in Palestine a normal 
national life for large masses of Jews, without impairing 
the position of the existing population. Morever, the need for a 
radical solution of the Jewish problem, today more urgent than 
ever before, can come only from an earnest application to the 
realities of that problem, and the recognition by the United 
Nations that Palestine is the key to its solution. 


In connection with the above a word might be said about the 
question of Federation. I have taken the position that this is not a 
Jewish but an Arab question and that its injection into our discussions 
unnecessarily complicates an already complicated problem. If it 1s 
the desire of the Arabs to form a Federation, the inclusion of Palestine 
in such a Federation can be considered only after its political status 
has been fixed and guaranteed. The creation of a Jewish State or 
Commonwealth cannot be made dependent on the willingness of the 
Arabs to federate or not to federate. Once that status is made clear, 
it 1s quite possible, within the foreseeable future, that Palestine may 
be linked to such Federation by economic and other ties. Even in this 
form, I feel it is premature to inject it into practical discussion. 

Our discussions with the State Department also touched on a pro- 
posed vast development project known as ‘““The Jordan Valley Author- 
ity’’ modelled after the great ‘““Tennessee Valley Authority’”’ in this 
country. The idea emanates from Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, a dis- 
tinguished American authority on reclamation and a high government 
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official. He visited Palestine several years ago and was deeply impressed 
with Jewish progress in the country and the enormous opportunities 
for development. He has written a book on the industrial and agricul- 
tural possibilities of Palestine and in it is contained a chapter dealing 
with this Jordan Valley Authority idea. The project has been studied 
and examined by experts of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
while no conclusive opinion is yet available, all seem to agree that it 
opens up vistas for Palestine and the neighboring countries far beyond 
anything heretofore contemplated. 

This project is in line with the progressive thinking in this country 
insofar as it affects other backward parts of the world. If it should 
prove practicable in its application to Palestine the absorptive capacity 
of Palestine will be increased not only by hundreds of thousands but 
by several millions and at the same time bringing equal opportunities 
to our Arab neighbors both in and outside Palestine. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say something on our own in- 
ternal situation. The Jewish position here, so far as Zionism is con- 
cerned, is almost analogous to what it was in England in 1916. The 
vast majority of the five million Jews in this country is Zionistic, or at 
least pro-Zionist. If a referendum were taken I am convinced that 
90 % of the Jews of America would vote in favor of a Jewish State. 
But just like in England in 1916, so here too, a small handful of rich 
‘‘notables”’, fearful of their position, are opposing us. The non-Jewish 
world, unfortunately, accepts the opinions of these “notables’’ as 
genuine coin. For other people a fifty-one percent majority is sufficient. 
Of us, one hundred percent unanimity is expected. And just like the 
world is compelled to fight the war of 1914-1918 over again, so I’m 
afraid, we too shall have to go through the same struggle. 

Only recently, we had evidence where American Jewry stands on 
the question of Palestine. A group of seventy or eighty super-annuated 
Rabbis tried to organize themselves into an anti-Zionist bloc. Their 
challenge was taken up by more than one thousand other Rabbis 
representing the most vigorous intellectual and spiritual leadership 
of the Jews in this country. Similarly, a conference of National Jewish 
Organizations was convened recently to deal with the question of 
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Palestine and post-war problems. Of the thirty-four organizations 
invited, thirty-two responded: the two recalcitrants representing the 
extreme right or “‘notables’”’ to whom I have referred, and the extreme 
left; they were fearful that they might be compromised on the question 
of Zionism — and indeed out-voted ten to one. At this conference it 
was decided to organize the American Jewish Assembly on democratic 
lines. This Assembly will represent the authoritative voice of American 
Jewry. What that voice will be I have no doubt. 

My own immediate plans are to remain in this country until May 
when this American Jewish Assembly will be convened. Then I shall 
return to England and if travel is made possible, I shall in all likelihood 
proceed to Palestine. 

Sir Campbell who is carrying this letter will give you my personal 
affectionate regards. I have had some conversations with him about 
what I believe may be future colonial developments, with special 
reference to the African Continent, and I have taken the liberty of em- 
bodying these views in a statement which I enclose with this letter. I 
believe this matter to be of very great importance and of immediate 
practical value after the war. It is somewhat technical, although I 
tried to make it readable for a layman. I hope you will find a few 
minutes in which to peruse this statement, and that your technicians 
may help you to form an opinion about it. I would be more than 
happy to hear what you think of it. 

Please forgive me for thus unburdening myself to you. No one 
can foretell what the future holds in store for us or for the world. When 
victory is achieved, and of this we are all certain, that victory will 
mean defeat for my people unless this one hope of a Jewish Palestine, 
indeed our last hope which sustains us in these days of anguish, is 
brought to final realization. I had fondly hoped that I might be able 
to say these things to you personally but, alas, it was not given to us. 
May it be given to us to meet in better times and under better circum- 
stances. 

With warm regards in which Mrs. Weizmann joins me, 

I am affectionately yours 


[Signed] Ch. Weizmann 
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MEMORANDUM ON AFRICA* 


[Wetzmann’s Note: The thesis of the following memorandum is 
based on the assumption that Africa will probably become the 
backbone of the British Colonial Empire after this war. The 
development scheme herein detailed is considered of great political 
importance and it is doubtful whether there exists any other scheme 
of equal importance for the future of the Empire. | 


1. The development of industry, especially of the chemical 
industry, after this war will probably take place on lines quite different 
from those on which the chemical industry has developed hitherto. 
The sources of heavy metals required in chemical manufacturing are 
being depleted with ever-increasing speed and the pace at which the 
available petroleum wells are being exploited, have led to pessimistic 
predictions on the part of geologists. Schemes for the conservation of 
mineral oil have been developed in the United States, although they 
are not yet strictly enforced. But in spite of that, a view is current that 
the American petroleum supply will not outlast the next 50 years. At 
any rate a shortage may be experienced before that. There 1s, of course, 
a supply of petroleum from the Middle East, from the Dutch East 
Indies and South America, but as petroleum will be used in ever 
increasing degree, not only as fuel but also as a starting point for many 
synthetic chemicals, it is important to realize that in using petroleum 
for all those purposes one draws on a capital definitely limited in quan- 
tity. 

2. Apart from the general considerations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the following remarks about the position of the 
British industry after this war, seem to me germaine to the subject. 


* This memorandum was sent with a letter (Appendix I) which Weizmann 
wrote Smuts from New York. 
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During this war the British industry has centered its attention on 
the production of a limited number of important war materials of very 
high quality such as airplanes, guns, tanks, which, however, will not 
be required after the war in the same quantities as at present. The 
British Government has not encouraged new enterprises even if they 
appeared to be of value for the further development of the industry. 
Quite to the contrary, the declared policy was to leave the chemical 
production, e.g., of aviation fuel, synthetic rubber, aromatic hydrocar- 
bons, of plastics, to the American industry, on the ground that the 
raw material for such production, namely petroleum, is abundant 
in America and that it would be easier to import the finished goods 
than the raw materials. Furthermore, in the first period of the Lend- 
Lease transactions, the British Government has paid for supplies, with 
the holdings which British subjects had in American enterprises. 
The participation [which] the British industry had in certain important 
parts of the American industry, has therefore entirely disappeared. 


After this war the British industry will be faced with the situation 
that the Americans will have built up a very large and very powerful 
chemical and mechanical industry and the British will not be able to 
compete with such a well-equipped industrial power. We would 
certainly lose the South American markets after this war; they will 
come under American economic domination. 


And a last not unimportant consideration: One of the greatest 
assets of the Empire has been the fact that practically all the natural 
rubber which the world required was produced within the British 
Empire. There can be no doubt that natural rubber after this war will 
to a great extent be replaced by the synthetic product, and even the 
investment will have lost a great deal of its value. 


3. What are the trends of development in the future chemical 
industry discernible now? First of all the importance of synthetic 
products will go on increasing and even some metals will gradually be 
replaced by synthetic organic products such as plastics. One must, 
therefore, look for a source of organic matter which can replace pe- 
troleum. Such a source is undoubtedly carbohydrates — sugar, starch, 
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cellulose. It is practically inexhaustible because carbohydrates are 
reproduced in the vegetable world every year at least once. 

By fermentation and relatively simple chemical methods of con- 
version, carbohydrates can be transformed into practically all the 
substances which the industry requires. In the case of alcohol this has 
been known for a long time; it has been converted on a very large 
scale into a number of important industrial products. But other types 
of fermentation appear to offer even more interesting possibilities for 
the synthesis of various industrial materials, than the ordinary alcohol 
fermentation, for instance the acetone-butyl alcohol fermentation. This 
process has been used on fairly large scale in many countries because 
of the industrial importance of acetone and butyl alcohol in them- 
selves. During the last years, however, methods have been devised 
to convert these two substances into large number of chemicals, and 
further study will certainly open new avenues. 


4, In the following lines a brief survey is given of the synthetic 
possibilities of acetone and butyl alcohol. 

The fact that butyl alcohol is converted by a very simple process 
into butylene shows the potentialities of butyl alcohol. Butylene is 
the basis for high-octane fuel and for the synthetic rubber of the Buna 
type. Butylene so far has been produced from the cracking gases 
formed from petroleum at high temperatures; it occurs in these gases 
as a minor constituent, and its isolation is a cumbersome and costly 
procedure. Butyl alcohol gives directly chemically pure butylene and all 
the processes which have been based on cracking butylene are as well 
or better carried out with fermentation butylene. This applies speci- 
fically to the conversion into butadiene and synthetic rubber. But apart 
from aviation fuel and Buna rubber, other important substances can 
be made from butyl alcohol. Butylene can be converted by catalytic 
processes into aromatic hydrocarbons, which in turn lead to dyes and 
pharmaceutical products. 

Acetone is used in large quantities in the manufacture of smokeless 
gun-powder. But there are manifold other uses of acetone. It has been 
shown, to mention only a few possibilities, that acetone can be convert- 
ed into isoprene which is the basic substance of natural rubber and 
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which is destined to play an important part in the development of 
synthetic rubber superior to the natural one. Acetone can be converted 
into a number of substances called ketones which are characterised 
inter alia, by very high-octane numbers. These ketones, therefore, 
may be the best solution for the problem to find a fuel for the most 
powerful airplanes of the future which will certainly tend to operate 
higher anti-knock values than the present-day 100-octane fuel. Both 
from acetone and butyl alcohol and also from other equally valuable 
fermentation products, a number of plastics can be made and un- 
doubtedly new ones can be developed, so that it will be possible to 
prepare synthetic materials from fermentation products, with any 
desired mechanical qualities of the type which have so far been con- 
fined to metallic materials. Fatty acids like acetic acid, butyric acid 
and their anhydrides are made easily accessible from acetone. 

5. One can indeed assume that in the not too distant future, 
carbohydrates will replace petroleum (and coal) as starting materials 
for the most vital requirements of our civilization. 

If the British Empire pays attention to the possible developments 
as adumbrated in the preceding paragraphs, it can create for itself a 
position which will enable the Empire to compete with the American 
industry. The material basis for such a scheme exists within the 
confines of the British Empire, where one finds an abundance of 
carbohydrates. The surplus production of wheat in Canada and 
Australia, of corn in South Africa and of cane-sugar in India and the 
West Indies, has been for many years past a serious economic problem 
in these countries. This problem will disappear at once if these com- 
modities are looked upon not only as foodstuff, but are also considered 
as raw materials for a great industry. The scope of the developments 
sketched above is so great indeed, that it will be possible to utilize the 
vast quantities of carbohydrates which the African Continent produces 
practically without human help and which are entirely wasted today, 
and it will give rise to a systematic development of agriculture in the 
African Continent. 

6. The greater part of the scheme proposed here is based on work 
already done in various laboratories — in Palestine and in the United 
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States and other parts of the world, and there is a definite prospect 
that the technical and economic feasibility of such a scheme will be 
tested first in Palestine where the conditions for the realization of such 
a large-scale combined agricultural-industrial project are favorable. 
Palestine can thus become the laboratory or the pilot-plant for the 
big factory into which the African Continent under this scheme might 
eventually develop. There is no doubt that such a scheme will give 
Palestine the possibility of settling a relatively large number of immi- 
grants in a productive manner; and at the same time, the link which 
will be created between Africa and Palestine may strengthen Palestine’s 
position in the Arab surroundings or may even make it feasible for 
Palestine to belong economically and politically to an African bloc, 
nstead of entering the prospective Arab Federation. 


February 26, 1943 
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